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SIR, 


[ Here offer you not. 8 


Tranſcript, nor Tran- 
(ation, but. my 071 free, 


jaud. perhaps , not quite un- 


grounded TY: boughts on ſeve- 
ral Subjets ; wa. 4 ys re-" 


lend not to tnpoſe . on any * 


Mans panda, , my' 


lf OWwAMN.; 


The Epiſtle 
" OPH- irreentar-Fancies "16 
inclining more; to Scepti- | | 
cifum tt aſp table matters, l 
; than to that Bold, and Ma-| , 
| gifterial air-0 Dogmatical | , 
Pbalai8bers ſ Mp: chief ] 
| Deſogn then in wr iting| x 
- ubliſhing this preſent, 
| Treatiſe, was t0'ſurniſÞ the| 
Vote with "matters fit| x 
for Tugenious C otfeerſations * nc 
IFbich perbaps I hue per-|;o 
form'd in ſome meaſure ; be-| 
cauſe of | the great , and not] 
unplexſant Variety of things a 
=_ contains. ** 1 ſpeak evveryfy 
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| 
| 
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OO — i am, 


| Dedicatory.- 
as \ where my mind with' a Phi-- 
t- | Ioſophical freedom, neither- | 
S, | blaming other mens Fancies, 
a- nor preſuming too much Hp01N 
al my own Conceits. . ' And if 
ef | | ſeem to. be  ſomewbat Pa-. 
ng | radoxical on. jeveral- occaſs- | 
Nt) ons, tis more 1n:appearauce 
the| perbaps, than in realty ::for- 
fit\ theſe ſeeming Paradoxes, . if 


1s *\ not overlook} 's - may appear. 


am _) not. to- be altogerber- 
| wprobable.. O f ſuch thing F, 


Wk. 
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_ The Epiſtle 
'tss free to every one to dif- | 
\ pute Pro: and Con, as it | 
ſerves bis turn, or preſent | | 
Fancy. Wherem I could | | 
never conceruve any thing of | 
a pedantick Humour, but a| 
 teryLawfid, and Landable | * 
Exerciſe of Wit and Abili-| t 
ty : which I deſignedly add,| 1 
becauſe fome , I know , are| 3 
of Opinion", that all kind of| © 
Learning and Ingenuity] þ 
Jſhonld © be baniſhed from a| 4 
free and familiar EonTerſe: t1 
Bt I conceive ſuch Men} 1 
ta be either ct the dulleſÞ fe 


ſorl 


— 


Dedicatory.. _ 
| fort, or Epicureo de grege 
t | Porcos, meer Epicureans, 
t | as taking delight innothiug, 
d | but what may ' pleaſe their 
f | Senſes , or revive the || 
a | mages of their paſt Pleaſures. 
le | Thus ſome. home-bred Gen- 
tlemen 'make a long Story 
d,| to every one they meet,. of 
re| what they daily either eat 
of| or "drink. -Otbers talk per- 
#y petually of their Amonrs, 
a Miſtreſſes, and new.':In- 
ſed trignes, and not a few 
en) buſe your Patience with 
leſt Jevere RefleSions on their 


or] Neighbours. | But 


'Fhe Epiſtle 


| 00, to pre finxx your Name 


of I fay it was chiefly the 


| great ſhare you have. in the 
| true, the Antient aud preſent 
 State-of your Noble Family, 
and other advantages of 
| that kind might have-enga- 


P re-- 


: 
: 
: 
' - 


But ſmce you are not | 


| guilty of ſuch Irregularities, | 
| þ had, nodoubt, ſome other | 
reaſon, than your 1 nſtrutti- [1 


| before theſe Papers. 1 ſhall | 
then perhaps , offend your | 
| Modeſty, but not the Truth, 


| Jubje&t they treat of. "I is | 


| ged me to make you this | 


4 


| what is without them, and 


| cal Nobility. I ow indeed 


| an outward Reſpe® to a 


Dedicatory. 
Preſent ," bad-T been-of an 

| Humor to 'value- Men only 

| by their ont ſade, 1 mean; by 


| not rather by their real Parts; 
| ahd"if T May ſo ſay, intrinſe- 


Perſon of Quality", yet 1 
ſhall pay him no inward Ho- 
mage, if. nothing elſe recom- 
mend bim , but the Great 

neſs of bis Family ; whence 
you may eafzly judge , "that, 
bow con{3derable ſoever you | 
may be 'in the Eyes of the 

KF World 
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oy 
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| World. .0n, other accounts, 
' I do. walue you moſt for 
| what 3s really your own, 1 
mean yours Ingenuity, Diſ- 
| cretion, Wiſdom; - yea, and 
Virtue too, (0 ſeldomto be 
| met with in this corrupted, 
Age we live/in., Astbeſe 
| Endownents of the Mind | . 
| are far more he with me 7 - 
| than .qny. other aquantages | 
of - Fortune whatſoever , ſo 
they were my chief | Induce- 
ments to let you or by 
#his-inconſiderable Preſent, 
that am in Realiy;; and-| 
bl with | 
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without F mw , which I 


hate, 
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SIR), 


row | affetjonateFriend 
no Servalie 


Dqvid Abercronty. 
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EE 


SECTION I. 


What is meant by that which 
Men uſually call Wit ? 


1. That the things we are moſt acquain- 
ted with, we leaſt underſtand. 

2. How few are the true Notions we 
have of the moſt obvious things. 

3. Several ſpeciows definitions of Wit. 

4.Its beſt and moſt accurate deſcription. + 

5. That Beaſts are not to be denied all 
ſort of Wit and Reaſon. 


Is ſeemingly improbable, yet 
very true, that the things we. 
are moſt acquainted with, 

we leaſt know. Thus Light, than 
which, nothing 1n the whole Creati- 
on 1s more conſpicuous, is as impene- 
trable to the dim Eyes of our Un- 
derſtanding,as'tis viſible and obvious 
to thoſe of our Ts Thus Time 

{9 
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| fo generally known and diſconrs'd 
' of, 1s asobſcure untome, if not more, | 
| than Eternity 1t ſelf. What more | 
viſible than Colours? Since we ſee | 
nothing elſe ; yet it I conſult for re- | 
{ ſolutions ſake, Phyloſophers, I ſhall | 
' make no more of their moſt ſatisfa- 
| Qtory Anſwers, than that they are, _ 
| (atleaſt tomy weak underſtanding) 


; meer occult qualities, #2 je ne ſcay 
So far . 


gnoy, or I know not what. 


| theſe GreatMen, though deſervedly 
; Teputed not ordinary Vits, fall ne- 
| vVertheleſs ſhort, of the true Orgine, 


and Mechaniſm of the moſt known 
and viſible Objects. The Wind I feel, 


and am nds ſenſible of, eſpeci- 


ally when boiſterous, and blows 
hard ; what it is, whence it comes, 
why it is ſo changeable 3 and yet in 
ſome parts of the World ſo conſtant, 
why it moves fidewiſe and Horizon- 
tally (as they ſpeak_) and not Perper- 
dicularly, or from the Circumference 
to the Centre on a ſtrait Line, 1 
mever yet could reach, and thought 


_ . 
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always the Laudable Endeavours 0 
ſachas have undertaken togive us an 
account of thoſe hidden, though 
moſt vifible Phinomena's, altogether 
unſucceſsful. 
2. What I haveſaid of Light, Time, 
. Colours, &c. and whatever we are 
moſt converſant within theWorks 0 
the Creation, I ſhall with a noleſs ap- 
pearance of Reaſon, apply Yo our 
preſent Subje& : For what the La- 
tines call, Ingeninm the French, Leſ- 
prit, the Engliſh, Wit, is a thing fo 
generally known, that there are few 
but pretend to be acquainted with 
it, and not to want it, or not to 
have received as great a meaſure 
of it, as the very wittieſt ſort can 
pretend to; for nothing more true 
than this common Word, 2: velit 
ingenio cedere rar erit, Yet even 
thoſe, on whom Nature has beſtow- 
ed it moſt Liberally, are put to a 
ſtand, and know not what to an- 
.lwer, if you preſs them to determine 
what in realty it is. But pretending 
A B 2 ſome» 


(4) 


| ' may ſeem a ſufficient Veil to theirIg- 
[ norance, What is it then we com- 


{ either read. or heard any thing on 
; this SubjeR, that looks like a farisfa- 
' . tory Reſolution of this Queſtion : 
' And perhaps what I ſhall ſet down 
! here, will prove farſhort of thethin g 
+ Jaim at. 


ture-of things, that we cannot confi- 


; on, or Definition. Yea, [ hold that 
| this very Definition of Man, Homo eſt 


Homo eſt Anima rationalis, Man js a 
' rational Six, My Reaſon for this af- 


” ſometimes to know more thanreally 
U they.do, and being reſolved to fay 
{| any thing rather than nothing, they 
will endeavour to pur you off with 
| great and empty Words, Splendid 
” Deſcriptions, Tedious Tautologies, 
F affeted Metaphors , and whatever, | 


monly call Wi#? I confeſs, I never | 


For I am of Opinion, | 
we do {o. little underſtand the Na-- | 


| dently boaſt yet of any: true Noti- | 


| Animal rationale , fo familiar in the 
| Schools, is near as imperfe@& as this, { 


| ſertion, is becaule the latter Propo- 
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ſition preſents to my Underſtanding 
nothing but what 1s in ſome Sence 
true, though not all the Truth : For 
a man indeed is a rationa] Soul, tho' 
ſomething elſe. Theformer, beſides 
its obſcurity, Fives me juſt grounds 
toſuſpe@ its containing more than 
the Truth ; I mean, that this ratio- 
nal Soul, which in\ the Second Pro- 
pofition, I conceieve, in a manner 
free from matter, is really materia], 
asdepending on an Organical Body, 
as to its firſt_being , confervation, 


-and funQions, For if you take a- 


ſunder this Notion, and conſider it 
in every reſpe&t, you ſhall find that 
this reaſoning faculty, ſuppoſed to 
bein man, is never exerted without 
the concurrence of the matter, or 
of ſome material Phantaſm. The 
contrary whereof is a prerogative 
granted only to thoſe perfe& Spirits, 
the antientPhyloſophers called De- 
mons, and by the Grecians Angels, 
who by the priviledgeof their moſt 
refined Nature, are happily freed _ 
B3 from 


l (6) 
I from that groſsand maſſte ſubſtance, 
which our Souls, how Spiritual foe- 
4 ver they be, are clogg'd with, 1n. this 
|| Mortal Lite. 

| | 3.I cannotthen pretend to give you 
| 

| 


| atrue and genuineNotion ot Wit,but 
' an imperfe&t, and rade inchoate 
; deſcription thereof, yet ſo general 
I and comprehenſive, that 1t contains 
[ all ſuch Creatures; as without any 
' violence done tothe Word, we may 
E truely call Witty. Yet ſhall I not ſay 
; Witha great Man of this Age, that 
t Wit is, un jene ſcay quoy, I know not 
' what: For this would be to ſay no- 
| thing at all, and an eaſie anfver 
/ to all difficulties, and no ſolution to 
any. Neither fhalll call it a certain 
| Livelinefs, or Vivacity of the Mind 
inbred, or radicated 1n its Nature, 
' WhichtheLatines ſeem toimnſinuate by 
| the word Irgeninm: nor theſubtleſt 
operation of the Soul abovethe reach 
of meer matter, which perhaps 1s 
mean't by the French, who concieve 
Wit to be a Spiritual thing, or aSp1- 

rit 
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{ .What then is Wit ? Tohold you no lon- 
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rit L'eſprit. Nor with others, that 'tis: 
acertain acuteneſ(s of Undeſtanding, 
ſome men poſle(s in a higher degree, 
the Life of diſcourſe, as Salt, with- 
out which nothing is reliſhed, a Ce- 
leſtial Fire, a Spiritual Light, and 
whatnot. Suchand thelike Expreſit-. 
ons contain more of Pomp than of 
Truth, and are fitter to make us 
talkative on this Subject, than to en- ' 
lighten our Underſtandings. But 


ger in ſuſpence, Wits either a ſenceful 
diſcourſe, word, or Sentence,or a skilful 
AFion. This Notion, though ſhort, 
being as you ſee, disjunctive, 1s up- 
on this account the more compre- 
henſive: Where ever then you ſhall 
meet with Sence in diſcourſe, e*c. 
Dexterity and Skill in Actions, there, 
and no where elſe you ſhall meet 
with Wit. As this is ſo clear, that it 
needs no more proof than the Sun 
needs Light, ſo I leave it untouch't, 
and to your own Meditation, .as a 
ſel-evident Principle, I ſhall only 

B 4 ſlay 


(8) 
fay, that Sence is ſo neceſſary for 
meriting the Honourable Name of 
a Virtuoſo, and a true Wit; that Men | | 
without this advantageare deſerved- ! 
ly not only reputed not IVitty, but | 
meer Fools, and ſenſeleſs: Yet do 
I. not mean that every kind of 
Sence in our diſcourſe, allowes 
our Diſcourſe to be ſtiled Witty elſe 
the number of Wits would be fargrea- 
ter than we are commonly aware of: 
Yet certain it is, there are but few 
true Wits, in compariſon ofthoſe that 
have Sence enough, not to be meer 

. Fools. We ſpeak then here not of 
Senſe only, but of Sencefulneſs, nei- | 
ther of a dead, and downright flat 
Sence, for nothing more com- | 

mon, but rather of a Lively one, | 

as being animated by a certain 

Tour not uſual to the duller ſort, 

This ſort of Scnce 1s not unlike to 

a bright and poliſh d Diamond, the | 

other may be repreſented to us by a | 

Brute, and unpoliſh'd one: They 

are both of the ſame Subſtance, ge 
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of the fame Value, both of the ſame 
matter, not of the ſameForm, I mean | 
of the ſame Light, Splendour and 


| Brightneſs. 


4. As to the other part of this 
Deſcription, wherei I mention a 
dexterous or skilful Action as a piece 
of Wit, 1 confels ingenioully, I de- 
ſign'd by this Addition to declare , 
thatT am not ſo great an Admirer of 
mankind, as to think that no other 
material Subſtance, but that which 
is congenial tomy ſelf, may be, and 
deſervedly too, called Witty. Phy- 
loſlophers may pretend what they 


. Pleaſe, unleſs they prove themſelves. 


Jemideos, to be morethan Men, they 
ſh:ll never convince me that they 
are otherwiſe difterenced than in- 
Speech and Figure, from thoſe living 
Creatures, we call commonly Beaſts; 
and which I have always conceived. 


to be in reality, Animalia rationalia, 


rational Catures, but of a lower 
Rank, and les perte&t than Men. 
Neither 


(10) 
Neither ſhall any Man laugh me out 
of this Phyloſophy with their innate 
irftin#, which in the judgement of 
common underſtanding, is their firſt 
inward Mover, and the ſole princi- 
palof all their Actions. For unleſs 


himſelf, which would be no leſfsſur- 
prifing, than Dews e Machina, and be-. 
tidesnofatisfaftory anſwer, you will 
I hopeconfeſs 'tis nothing ak but an 


vented only to heighten that too vain 
conceit we have of our own nature, 
by depreſling that of other inferiour 
Creatures. For Men conlidering the 
wonderful, and moſt ckilful, and int- 
mitable Actions of Apes, Elephants, 
Swallows, Bees, Dogs, &-c.were loath 
, to allow them to be endowed with 
fome kind of Reaſon, as if they ſhould 
thereby range themſclves among the 
Beaſts. Yet being forced togive ſome 
account of theſe adored peicesof 
Wit we daily obſerve in that lower 
fort of living Creatures, they call'd 
{ubtily 


you underſtand by this [»ſt;nF, God - 


obſcure and inſignificant Word, ig- | 
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(11) 
ſabtily their moſt ingenious Actions, 
the Produtts not of Reaſon, but of 
Inftin# ; whereby, if they nnder- 
ſtood nothing elſe, but an inferiour 
ſort of Reaſon, and in ſome par- 
ticulars far below that of the more: 
perfect and rational Creatures, they 
were only guilty of a wiltul and at- 
fected obſcurity:But if they intended 
by this harſh Word an entire excluſt- 
on of all true reaſoning, they pre- 


| tend more, than ever they did or 


could well prove, asI could cafily de- 
monſtrate,if it had not been doneby 
others. They werein vain afraid alrea-- 
dy that if they granted once the uſeof. 
Reaſon to other Inferiour Creatures, 
they ſhould not be ſufficiently diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves, and far enough: 
removed from their Condition, as 
if beſides Shape and Specch, the dif-. 
ferent degrees of Reaſon could not 
make a ſeparation wide enough: 
between Men and Beaſfs : For 
though 'tis moſt true, that , Simia: 


quicquid agat, ſomia erit, a Beaſt at 


(12) | 


the beſt willalwaysbebut a Beaſt:Yet 


Inever underſtood why we ſhould | 
deny ſome ſhare both of Reaſon and | 


Witto ſeveral of thoſe inferiour Crea- 
tures, that do things we can neither 
| Imitate, nor account for, without | 
granting them, in ſome meaſure, this | 
reaſoning faculty, we would feign | 
Monopolize to our felves. Iwould | 
not then ſtile him an Extravagant, 
who ſhould conceiveas much Reaſon 
and Vit inan Ape, a Dog, Fox and' 
Elephant, as in fome Men, though! 
not meer Fools. However no man 
can deny, what chiefly I here aim} 
at, that Wit is not the Prerogative 
of Mankind alone. A Spiders Web 
n my conceit, 15 no leſs, if not more 
ngenioully contrived,than the Wea- 
ver's. I conceivein a Honey Comb, 
with Pleaſure and Admiration, a ve- 
rv acurate, and regular picce of For- 
tification 4 *the wonderful Texture 
and groundleſs Foundation of a Swal- 


lows Neſt, do repreſent to me more 


art, than ever I could be yet ſen 
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fible of in the ſtru&ure of the greateſt 
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SECTION IE 
The Cauſes of Wit. 


1. Two different Opinions concerning 
the diverſit y of Wit in Men. 
2: That it is not occaſioned by the 
 reſpedively greater perfelfions of the 
reans. 
3. That one Soul js really perfeFer than 
another. 
4. Some curious enquirys relating to this 
propoſition an anſwered. 
5. What things maycontribute towards 
the promoting of Wit. 
6. 1 hat we cannot improve our Wit be- 
yond the innate perfeFion of our 
Souls. 


I, E are taughtin theSchocls, ' 
that all diverſity of Witin 

Men, does originally ſpring from 

that 


- (14) 
| that of their Organs. I ſuck't in this {eq} 
Dodtrine in my greener years, and Fanc 
beleived it a while, as many 0- |not 
thers of greater moment, which | on, 
have bid a farewel to ſince, in a riper }[re 
| Age: For being naturally curious, acg 
| and not very credulous, I began to | anc 
| ſhake oftby degrees,a certainimplicite | fe& 
| Faith, I had been for ſeveral years | an 
| too much enſlaved to; having more the 
| than once 1n my ordinary ſolitude, } on 
| and retired thoughts, Neque enim | a fi 
| cum me aut porticus accepit, aut leFu- | ow 
| Ius deſum mihi, called my ſelf toan | ac 
| account upon what grounds [ had ſo | ye 
| long ſtood up for ſuch a vulgar Er- |} Mc 
| ror, I found them *all to be movea- | ing 
| ble, unſtable, and groundleſs; and | fid 
firſt I thought I was neither confor- | pe 
| mable to reaſon, nor common Sence, | thi 
' to think that a Soul free from mat-- } Ge 
| ter and Mortality, as I conceived | ha 
' mine tobe, ſhould entirtly depend | thi 
, Upona Body, both material and Mor-- } of 
| tal, eſpecially as to its Chief, and. } th 
| molt pertet Operarions,as — ad 
eay 


' 
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his fedly thoſe of the W7# are. I had 


1d 


Q- 
11 
er 
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another more powerful Inducement 
inot to ſhake hands with this Opini- 
{on, and bid it adien, which was that 
Iremembred to have been familiarly 


I with ſeveral, both at home 


and abroad, who had no viſible de- 
fe&t in the Organs of their Bodies , 
and yet were moſt deficient, as to 
| the endowments of the Mind. And 
on the contrary, I have known not 


| a few, who, it you regard only their - 


out-ſide, may look upon Nature as 
acruel Step-mother, as having recei- 
ved from her no ſenſible marks of. a 
Motherly Benevolence; yet if ta- 
ing them by another Byafs , you con- 
ſider their Abilities, you ſhall, I am 
| perſwaded, inſtantly confeſs, that 
they are more obliged to Nature, or 
Godrather, than moſt of thoſe who 
have received m a larger meaſure, 
thoſe extenour Ornaments and Gifts 


- | ofBeauty.For why may wenot reckon 


the ſharpneſs of their 7, and other 
adyantages of their Souls to be more 
than 


_ dies:* Thus it happens ſometimes, 


than many of thoſe who make uſe of 


thatwe frame to our (elves of occult 


- 
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a ſufficient Compenſation for ſome} 


outward Impertcitions of their Bo- 
that Blind Men are clearer ſighted 


both their Eyes. I had the luck to 
to be acquainted with one of this 


Number in Germany, whom I jadgedf} 


the moſt extemporary Wit I ever 
met with. 
curious to know what hethought of 
Elack, Red, White, and other Co- 
lours, his anſwer was, he fram'd to 
himſelf the ſame 74ea of ſuch things 


ualities. 

2. Thusall things1mpartially weighed 
oneach fide, I could not aſcribe thoſe 
differences and manifold degrees of 
Wit we obſerve among the genera- 
lity of Men, to any other Cauſe with 
a greater appearance of Truth, than 
to the different perfteftions of their 
Souls: For meditating ſometimes 
upon the grounds of this common 
Word, quaninm homo homini preſtat, 


I remember I was once| 


OW 


' 


1;  bbitet 
how much one man ſarpaſſeth another , 
in Vivacity, ſharpneſs, penitrancy , 
and other intellectual Endowments. 
I was inclined to believe ſome things |. 
among thoſe [mperfed Spirits, for ſuch 
arethe Souls of Men, as being each 
of them but a part of the whole 


\ Man, anſiwerable to what Divinity: 


will needs have, us to admit, a- 
mong thoſe perfe& Spirits, we call 
Angels. I was inclined I fay, to 
think that there are different Species 
of Hierarchies of Souls, as well as of 
other created Spirits. For I conceive 
an Angel,and I believe the School Dt- 
vines will not give me the lye, to be 
farther diſtant trom the perfe&ion 
of a Cherubim, or Seraphim, than a 
Lyon, or any other infteriour Crea- 
ture is from that of a Man. . Now 
the reaſon of this great variety in 
that ſuperiour Spiritual Nature, eſta- 
bliſheth the ſame, or not an unlike 
one inthe Souls of Men. The Divines 
then fay, that if God had created 
but one fort of things, or one 


fing le 
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ſmgleSpecies,he had not givenus fo ve-JHor 
ry [lluſtrious Marks of his Power,and Jand 
Wiſdom; and conſequently had binJin c 
leſs glorifyed by us. UndoubtedlyJner: 
thena Specifical variety of Spirits, asFthai 
they ſpeak in the Schools, muſt needs}for' 
be a greater manifeſtation of his Glo-Ja hi 
ry, than, to borrow this other Scho-| anc 


laſtick Expreſſion, a meer numerical 


one. We may diſcourſe after the ſame 


emannerof our Souls. For as the great ! 
diverſity of Bodies furniſheth us with 
a nobler [dea of Gods Power.than if 
he had created but one kind, or all 
of one Textrre; ſo if I ſuppoſe dif- 


: 


ferent Species, and Hierarchies of | 


Soulsas of Angels, Iframe, no doubt, 
a higher .conceit of his perteCtions, 
Yetnotwithſtanding all this, you ſhall | 
not be allowed hence to infer, that 
there are different Species of Men: 
For this Denomination we take from 


what is moſt obvious to our Senſes, | 


that-is from the Bodies: In which we 
can obſerveno {uch difference, as we 
may eaſily take notice of between a 

Horlſe 


anc 


; th 


Ld 


p 


th 


I9 
 ve-{Horſe and a Lion, a Lion, an Ape, 
and 1and a Bird,e*c.this DoG@rine will raiſe 
binſin our minds a greatReſpect and Ve- 
dlyjneration for Men of greater Abilities 
- asfthan we know: our ſelves to be of 
eds|for weſhall conceive their Soulsare1n 
10-Ja higher order, as indeed they are, 
ho- | and conſequently pay to them a due 
cal } and proportionable Homage, as An- 
me | gels do Honour and Eſteem Arch- 
eat | angels, and Archangelslikewiſe Pow- 
ith | ers, Thrones, &*c. But I muſt needs 
1 if] here, for your further ſatisfaction , 
all | anſwer ſome curious inquiries about 
li{- | this matter. ; 

of! 1. How comes it. to. paſs that a 
bt, | moſt perfe& Soul is ſometimes lodg- 
ns. | ed ina moſt defeuous Body ? I an- 
all | fiyer, this happens againſt the inten- 
at {| tion of Nature : for Nature delights 
n:| in proportion, and reaſon teacheth 
Mm } us, there ſhonld be ſome proportion 
ES, | between the Beauty of the Soul, and 
VE , that of the Body it lodgeth mn, as 
ve | the Statelicſt Pa//aces are ordinarily 


2a | the dwelling places of the greateſt 
ſe | Princes 


þ 


more ordinarily lodged- in beanti- 
. ful Bodies ?.I anſwer they are; for 
the reaſon above mentioned, and 't 


that favours too muchNature.lanſwer 
then in Second Inſtance, we muſt 
ſearch after the true cauſe of ſuch 
ſarprizing contingencies in the. fi 
cauſe of all things, I mean in Go 
himſelf, who may do,and doesſome 
times,what, to our weak Judgetnent 
Natureneither ſeems todefire nor re- 
quire. 3. Doth it never happen that 
{Soul of the firſt or ſecond Order, 
that is a moſt perfect one, isſo diſa- 
bled, during is (tay in a corruprtible 


Pody, as never to diſcover its natu-| 


ral abilities? I anſwer 'tis not likely 
thatſucha caſe (hou'd ever happen, or 
if it does,this 1.as I was ſaying before, 


againſt the intention of Nature, tho" 
not of the Author of Nature, anda] 


meer chance occalion'd by fome con- 


(1de- 


. Princes. 2. Are not the nobleſt Souls 


ly a 


% 
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fderable defe& of our Organs,which 
'f the Sou], how pertect ſoever, isnot 
able to ſupply, becauſe it wants a fit 
and convenient matter to work up- 
on. But henceſome that takenorice 
butof few things ,. and conſequent- 
fl ly are eaſily miſtaken, may conclude 
ack} the contrary of what I intend to 
5-4 aſſert, that the various degrees of Wie 
>o4] depend on the diverſity of our Or- * 

ans 3 which cannot be Lawtfully in- 
Erred from what I haveſaid, for as 
if we place the moſt imperfed& Soul, 
that 1s one of the Loweſt Order, in 
the moſt compleat Body can beinia- 
-G 1 gined, it ſhall never for all this, tranſ- 
Lef cend its own dull nature, and by 
—_— ſhall operate but very 
unperfetly, ſo it we conceive the 
| Nobleſt Soul that ever God created 

In a wo molt imperte&;that is, de- 
»/) ftitute of neceſſary Organs, or having 
1,] but the Rudiments of true Organs, 
1tſhall never do what otherwiſeit had 
1+.) deenable to perform, becauſe it can- 
not diſcover to us its abilities 1n this 

Lite 
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Life, but by theſe material inſtn 3 
ments, nor operate to any perfection ther 
they be wanting, or notably defe&tinſthat 
Which argued only ImperfeQion $&7<z 
the Inſtruments, not in the princigg®V© 
Agent. \Thus the defects we obſe *) 
ina meer fool, are not really in = 
Soul, but occaſioned by the oveſPut 
throw of thoſe parts of his BodyÞal 
without which he cannot utter hin **> 
- RIF rationally. Whenſoever thenj*® 3 
perceive by all the moſt viſible figg*c<* 
of Health, and good Texture, tw" 
Bodies equally Sound, PerteCt, al fery 
Acompliſht, and yet a notable dit ceſ 
rence between the- two Perfons 
whom thoſe Bodies belong; a notal 
difference I ſay as to'their Intelle& 
als, I mean Judgement, Sence, Sh: 
neſs and Wt, I conclude inſtant 
without further deliberation, an 
perhaps without Errortoo, that tl, 
one hath a Soul of aLower Rank, at 
the other ofa Higher. S 


(23) | 


ind. 8. Yet I acknowledge willingly 
onfithere may be other Inferiour Caules, 
& that contribute not a litle to the m- 
»n $creaſe of Wit : For how perfect ſo- 
cirgever we conceive the Soul to be, ſhe 
ſergrequires ſtill the help both of Vital 
n! ng Animal Spirits. And if theſe be 
,yvebut too few,ornotlively enough, you 
odgſball find her flow, dull and heavy: 
4 Tisnot then an unwholſome Advice 
hegſto all ſuch as are ſenſible they have 
fjghreceived from above, Animam bonane, 
tyl3. not very imperfect Soul 3 to con- 

ferve with all poſlble care the ne- 
diggeefiary Inſtruments of her moſt Spi- 
Wu ritual Operatigns3 I mean not to 
conſume by exceſlive Venery, exceſ- 
.aJfive Drink, or any other kind of 
..JSurteit thoſe Spirits, without which 
and veir Souls, though never ſo perfe&, 

will act but very imperfe@ly, and far 
+ low that degree of perfetion God 
Jhath allowed them. Upon this ac- 
count, a ſober Dyet, or temperate 
Life is the beſt Preſerver both of Wit 
14920 Healthz for nothing more true 


than 


L 
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than this common Word Vim wolf 
derate ſumptum acuit ingenium, Win at! 
dothnot only ſtrengthen the Stomackſ 81 
but likewiſe quickens the Spirits, iff 
moderately made uſe of; as on the] tha 
contrary it weakensthe Stomack,and{4ul 
darkens the Underſtanding, if taken} MW 
exceſſively, or beyond a proportio-| tall 
nable meaſure. Out 

4- There is as yet another greater] $1 
Promoter of Wit, we muſt not for 
get, which 15 to converſe often, an 
keep Company with thoſe that arere 
ally Ingenious and Witty: For thought®or 

your Soul, perhaps, beot the higheſt] @p 

rerarchy, yet it moves not it ſelff2£e1 
eaſily, unleſsit be firſt moved 3 it muſt}*0 rc 
then be rouz'd up, and awakened by} Wc 
the Company of thoſe who can 1 bapp 
ſenſibly improve thoſe real Talen they 

God has vouchſated to beſtow up0 of, . 
it: For as we may boldly judge of + 
a Mans Temper, or good Humour! Py 
of his good or bad Morals, if once|"*e 
we are informed what Company hq* 

moſt frequents 3 ſo likewiſe we maj ſtore 


guels 3 
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$at his intelleQuals by the Capa- 

J 4 and Abilities -of fuch as he 
| smoſt converſant with. | For expe- 
4 nence has taught us more than once, 
hel that ingenious Men become at length 
nd} dull and heavy, by frequenting too 
en} muchthe duller fort 5 whereof I 
+0.) think, thisaccount may begivenwith- | 
out fome ſhew of probability. - In- 
terl £enions Men have need of ſomecon« 
fiderable encouragement to- difplay 
thoſe Talents they - have; recerved ' 
from above, Now neither eſteetpihg 
norvaluing much the Eſteem oftnean 
heſf} Capacities, they fall in a manner, in 
{afgacertain Lethargy, andare not able 
maſt}t0 rouze,up their Spirits for want of 
1 by ſaciepg, inducements.And this often ' 
happening, begets .in them a habir, 
yu oof cannot eaſily be afterwards rid 


ve of +$:ON the: contrary, nothing im- 
1our) PAQYEs us /morethan a frequent con- 
once|"*"le with-rhe wittieſtfort , as daily 
ry he Experience ſ{heweth 3. and "the cu- ' 
 may{{tome- of the Ancient Phyloſophers,- 
gueb inn C who 
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Fho travelled all the World overÞ 
to | ſee and hear the Learnedfi{thc 
Men of their times 3 which exampleſkt 
is followed in this very age we liveſcor 
in by moſt Nations of . Exrope, t Fr 
Seats efpecially, and .the Germans J/ 
and by the Ezglif of late; who, form 
the moſt part, become-mot onlyſic 
ſmoother , and more polite by there: 
travelling into Forreign- Countries|Orc 
but ſharper too, and Wittier4 as eveſkt! 
Ty one may caſily obſerve, -who wilfathi 
beat the pains to compare a meer{lide 
ly home-bread Gentleman, with ongjand 
that has either lived abroad, or con4Þoul 
vers'd much withStrangers, eſpectallyſall 
theingenious fort at home!l look upJtea 
on the former as a meer Clown, de4iome 
ſtitate of that Delicacy of Wi Jito 
and diſcerning. Faculty, you ſbalfwnt 
find upon occaſion in the latter. Butf\alu: 
all this is to- be underſtood cum grets] the: 
aljs, wm thisf@ppoſttion that youhawive 
| ws Soul of bo-loweſt Rook: put] ſanc 
.-one that may | hold in the Hiers 4 
tk 


© Qt imperfect Spirits, a place at leaſt / 


x,G- T 
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verſa Archangd, I mean, that 15.notin 
edff{the very loweſt Orderof, Souls : for 
It a Man travel never ſo far, and 
lvefconverſe never ſo much, he ſhall at- 
. pt in vain the attainment of that 
an{)/it; which by reaſon of the innate 
forfImperiection of his Underſtanding, 
F 1s not capable of. If then a Fa» 
heither minds to {end his Son abroad, in 
ries}Order to improve his Underſtanding, 
yelktbim conſult firſt with himſelf, and 
willl@hers, it he be capable of any con- 
eerfiderableumprovement 3 for the firſt 
ongdand chief Source in_us of Wt is the 
-ond[Soul 1t ſelf; which, all gur indeavours 
allyſhall not be ableto qtticken, if it be 
upJheavy and dull by Nature. Foras 
de4iome rough Stones may be ſfnoothed 
738 ao a bright Diamond, becauſethey 
all ontain already what ever is maſt 
Butfaluable in a Diamond 3 fo ſome 
r0\&hers, for a contrary Reaſon, can 
aw{iver be changed into {o Noble Sub- 
wit] ance. Even fo, if our Souls be re- 
jy capable of a further improve- 
{off kent, they may by ſo far improved, 
2 as 
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as to attain to no ordinary Perfe- 
on ; but we loſe our Time, if we 
pretend. to equalize them at length 
to thoſe of a higher Order, and Su- 


periour to them in Nature. ForlT| 


take the ſupernatural Order, and the 


Natural to be proportionably an-| 


{werable to one another. As then 
| there is a certain finite number of 
| , Bleſſings, wherewith we may, if 
we pleaſe, work our Salvation, which 
being once-_granted, and infus'd, we 
can obtiinno more; ſo likewife there 
is a certam pitchand meaſure of Na- 
tural Ability, beyond which, with 
all our poſſible endeavours , we can 


never reach. If then your Sonl be 
of the Loweſt Hiererchy, you can 
no more pretend to theExcellency of 
a Higher 'one, than an "Azeel to be' 
an Archanecl, or an Archange/to bea| 
Powe? -  "—_ 


: 


yy F- 
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4. Other unuſnal 
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: SECT. III. 


Different ſorts of Wits. 


1. The great variety of Phyſcognomy, 


and Humane Bodies not ſo wonder- 
ul as that of Humane Souls. 
2. Of Habitual , ard Accidental Ht. 
2. Of Univerſal a»d Singular Wits. 
4. That ſome CharaBers of Wit are in- 


conſiſtent together. | 
diſtin®ions of Wit. 


7. T Never wondred much at the 


great variety of Phyliog- 


| nomies and Humane Bodies, be- 


cauſe I am fully perſwaded that 


; a perfe@ reſemblance in &very, pat- 
| ticular, is either impoſlible, or 
; can be at the. moſt, , but a-woerk of 
| meer chance, by a fortuitous' Cohas 


lition -of the compounding corpub * 
cles into the ſame Texture, But be- 


} Keving no ſuch Compoſition or Tex- 


C3 ture 
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ture 12 our Spiritual Sonls, I ever} 


look't upon them. as more deſerving 


pieces of Wonder. I was always] ' 


then extreamly ſurprized, and I am 
yet, that among fo. many Milhons of 
Rational Souls, God hath created 
ſtyce the firſt Birth of the World ; 


there are'ſo few, if anyat all, refem-| 


bling exaQly one another: For tho 
they fall not under the reach of or 
Eyes, yetwe cannot but know infal- 
libly their real diſcrepancies, by the 
_ diverſity we obſerve in their reſpe- 

Atrve .produdtions, which, .as I was 
 htely faying, ſpring originally from 

the Soul, though ſometimes it may 
ſaffer an occahonal ſtop, or chance, 
by the Temper: of the Body. But 
be-more plain, what I ſay deſer- 
vel ever my higheſt admiration, ew 
this, that let mens Bodies reſemble 
never {o' much one another, their | 
 Soulsſhall never be near of the fame | 
temper; by which I meannot only 
the ſame humour, but hkewiſe the 
Game degree of Pertc&ion or Wit. 


Where-| 


” 
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AVhereof for Methods ſake we may 
conlider two ſorts: The FirſtI call 
 Habitual, the Second Arcidental, An. 
habitual Wit is proper only toall ſuch 

.and only to ſuch as are habitually 
inclin'd, and diſpoſed to thmk and 
ſpeak ſenſefully, and to the Purpoſe 

.onall occaſtons. And this1s the true 


' Character of thoſe that are deſerved- 


1y called W:zty. Such obſerve narn- 
.rally St. Bernard's Judicious Precepr, 
Verbum bis Veniat «ad Limam quam ſe- 
wel ad Linguan, they think twice be- 
.fore they, fpeak once, leaſt their- 
wards ſhould forerun their thoughts. 
;They are wiſe, diſcreet , humble , 
.peaccable, and the fitteſt of all Men 
for the Managment of great Afairs. 

[The accidental Wit is the Produtt in» 
amanner of a meer chance, and ha- 
'zard, ſuch as that of moſt, at leaft of 
many Women, the moſt talkative, 


| but neither the moſt judicious, nor 
.thkemoſt thinking part of Mankind. 
The lay ſometimes, things that-look 


it, but impetu nature 1n0n judi- 
C1Þ 


like 


| - of Women, whoareto be accounted 
| 2 Witleſs rather, that/Witty :- For thiy] 
| {accidental Wit weareinow ſpeaking, 
|  c of, holds ſo much - of Chance, -that 
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 &7, meerly by a ſuddain vehemeng 


of their Nature, or rather a certaih by 


volubility of their Tongues, not by 
- Judgement, or- a / ſerious reflection, 
--What-proportion their diſcourſe may 
have with the Subject in queſtion, be- 
cauſe, they ſeldom take notice of 
the DiCtates of their diſcerning 
Faculty , | but follow the ſudden 
motions of a mutable- and - confu- 
ſed Imagination or Faricy, #* 1 x 
only to' be underſtood of that: ſort 


meer Fools may now andthen ſtum- 
-bleupon it.” AndlI atn really of opt- 


nion, as, Nemo omnibus horis ſapit, No| 


Man hath always his Wits about him, 
fo likewiſe, Nemo o-9mibus horis defi- 
pit, no mans Brains areſo darkn'd,but 
that he may have on certain occaſions 
ſome Lxcid Intervals. We muſt not 
then judge' a Man Witty, as ſome 
| "ſhortfighted People do, becauſe of 


bis 
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| 


.xeachof our.Souls. Thus a Manmay 
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his uttering a Witty word, or two, 
by chance rather than by judgement. 
'Tisnot one or two Converſations,nor 
broken pieces of Diſcourſe, that we 
are to take our meaſures by for de- 
cifions of this nature; bur: after, at 
leaſt ſome days familiar conyerſe with 
thoſe, whoſe Reach and Capacity we 
are curious to know,we may become 
capable of. making ſuch diſcove- 
TICS. 

.- 2.. Thereis a ſecond diſtin&ion of 
Wits worthy our Conſideration. Some 


we may call Univerſal Wits, other 


Singular ones 3 which Word I take 
not in the moſt obvious Senſe, as it 
imports ſome peculiar pre-emineacy, 
but asit may be determined to imply 
a/imitation of Capacity toſome par- | 
ticularSubject. For'tis moſt certain 
that, Nor omnia poſſumus- onenes, ay | 
there are many things we cannot; 

overcome with the ftrength.of our | 
Bodies, ſothere are far morebeyond” |} 
the greateſt Abilities, and- longefÞ 


C5 prove. 
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proyec an able: Mathematician, who 

fall be but an ordinary Divine, and 
on the contrary you ſhall meet with 
moſt ſabtle School Divines, that are 
fimple and dull in all other reſpedts. 
- Thus likewiſe you may meet with 
fone Phyſitians that can diſcourſe 
pertmently enough of all Tempers 
and Diſtempers, yea, and preſcribe 
wgeneral twenty different Remedies 
for the ſame Diſeaſe, yet want a cer- 
tain-pradtical Judgement, fo neceſſa-. 
ry: for a due application, rhat they 
kilt unbappily more than they-cure, 
thave been familiarly acquainted with. 
fome excelent Garneſters at theChelſs, 


which: ts thought to. require a great | * 


deal ofWit,whom certainly E knew to. | 
beof little or noLnderſtanding in all | 
other things. Wherecof we can give | 
B9- rational. account, unleſs we ſup». 
p9ſe;. wbat I hold to. be maſt trae, | 
thai there-are fomeCharacters of Wit 
| Mannkbitent- one with. another, bee 
| Gault they: depend? upan- different 

guaciplesz ome ſpringing from on 
2;VU f \S ” 
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| Intellect, and ſome from.the Imagt- 
vation, faculties fo, oppoſite one te: 
ith | another, that wecan hardlyeyerex- 
cel-in them bath, becauſe the lattet 
ts, | lies much upon meer Proportions 
+ | combination, ſhape, and fitutation, 
| and, the foxmer, from. all Fg 
_w_ Materidlities. Hence it a: ma 

moſt skilful Gameſter at the hefs 


. 
xs but cannot penetrate the ſabtil, 
r. | School Difficulties, tis an eviden' 
. | mark that his Imaginative facul- 
a | ty. hath the advantage .above th : 


7 | Intelle&tive. And again, if an able | 
| Divine find himſelf unfit for the Ma- 


& | thematicks, Cheſs, or any other Me- 
xt | Chanicalexerciſe depending muchup- 
o. | on the ſhape of things proportion, 
1 | figure, and ſituation,; he .may..cers 


e | tainly thence. conclude, that Naturg 

| ang beſtowed upon bim a penetrane - 

Ld ara 5g but no conſt - 
els .of pr Oo | 


As.to 42 e. Witsl haye called 

weſal, I' know not, 3f in;the 

9k. the Word it, way be. Ong 
Ye 


Vat. 
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that there are anyſuch in the World] | 
{ Bur taking the' thing in a leſs rigo- 
| — rous ſenſe, we may fay, That fach 
as have a general Wit fit for a]l Sci- | 
ences, Arts, Employs, oratleaſt can 
diſcorrſe -ingenioully., and to the 
urpoſe, with a certain air of pro- 
bability of any Subje&t whatſoever, 
are to be accounted Univerſal Wits. 
For this CharaGer implies at leaſt,be- 
ſides a not ordinary quickneſs of 
| Imagination, ſome general Notions | 
and- Ideas of moſt honourable 
things. | 
© -3- But here is a third diſtinQion, 
or rather a third fort of Wits: For 


ſome are op, and others extemporary. 
The latter are Men of a ſuddain and | 
extemporary* ſharpneſs, and much 

eſteemed by the leſſer diſcerning | 


| they are never forprized.- Such ſort 
T len” diſcover all their abilities in 
| thisfirſt converſe you have with 'em; 
_—_— | becauſe 


\ 
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| fort, becauſe having always an an- | 
| fwerat hand to any Queſtion what- | 
| ſoever you ; may propoſe ro them, | 


t- | of their Mouths: on a ſuddain, as 


(37) | 
becauſe they are not capable to ſpeak 


to the purpoſeafter premedination 3 
a witty Word muſt -needs iſſue out 


a Lightning out of a dark Cloud. 
The Slower Wits, asnot being quick 
m their replies, are often laugh't at 
by the lefs underſtanding, fort. They 
conceive eafily enough, but miftru- 
ſting prudently their own Abilities, 
yenture not to utter their Thonghts, 
till they nnderſtand the matter en- 
tirely, and tc the bottom. You 
may compare 'them unfitly to the 
Water, that admits eaſily of anyſort 
of Figure, or Character you pleaſe 
to frame upon it with your Finger, 
but ſhall in a moment loſe it again. 
They refemble Gold rather, or any 
- ether, Metal hard to be wroughr up- 
, on; but withall 'being tenacious, 
and a faithful Preferver of whatever | 
Jp Carve - upon it.' ''So+ _ they | 
hardly ever [let' go the Imapes of} 
things once conceived. ' They were 
undoubtedly meant by Ariſtetle,when 
; he 
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lici, which is not to be underſtood 


| Iancholy, for this is dulneſs it (elf 
| but of that ſort which 1s animated 
by brisk, lively and vigorous Sparits, 
| and purifted by a clear. Flame. 
| 4 I doubt it may not be allowed 
| here to make a fourth diſtintion of 
| Profound, and Superficial Wits: Fox 
| ſome have received from abave a 
| king of comprehenſive Knowledge 


| as Angels dotheremoteſt concluſions 
| 18 their firſt principles, without any 
| formal conſequence., Such Men arg 


| to.fit at the Helm, and: manage. the 
| weighticſt Aﬀairs of Great Kingdoms 
| and- Empires. . They are not-ſome; 
| times much. admired by the undil- 
| cexging ſort, eſpecially 1n.a free and 
-anuliar  Conyerſe,. becauſe | they 
| Ipeak; little, being - naturally more - 
| thinking and contriving, than talk-- 


A , 
'« m þ0 
| 


| be faidthat the Mclancholyare. inges | 
nious and Witty, Þgeniof Melanchex 


| hot only fit for Humane Society, but 


| ofa certain black and terreſtrial Me» | 


A 


| of moſt things. They ſeein a manner | 


— - - - —m——_ 


— 
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ative, but what they ſay — 
with-it ſach a Character. of goo 
od. Sence, that you ſhall inſtantly diſcern 
les them tobe none of the common fort.. 
o Yet as there is nothing in the World 
ed | Omni ex parte beatum , without a 
ty | mixture of - ſome imperfettion; 
theſe. Great Men are ſo taken up 
ſometimes with their own Thoughts, 
of | and Deſigns, that in a familiar con- 
IF | yerſe they ſeem not to talk to the 
2 | purpoſe z which gives occalton to the 
© | Vulgar, tothink that they arereally 
r 


T | fimple. Now theſe Wits we call 
's. | Superficial , are not indeed wholly 
Y | dull, but in the next degree to the 
* | dulleſt fort. You ſhall not be ſenſi-. 
| ble of their Weakneſs at their firſt 
- |- Complement, their firſt utterance 
*- being commonly ſenſeful enough, 
* | Which I have likewiſe obſerved in 
" | fomeFools. But you ſhall eafily dil- |} 
cern the heightneſs of their Brains | 
| 1 a continued diſcourſezlet them but | 
- goon, for ſpeak they muſt, and will 
thew. in a trice their foppiſh and 


(40) 
fimple Temper, becauſe they pre. 


tend commonly to: know every 


thing , | though they have but few 


clear Notions of any thing. They] - 


valuethemſelves highly upon the ac- 
count of a not ordinary Volubility of 
theirTongues, as being talkative be- 
yond oe, hke moſt Women, 
which the leſs knowing part of Man- 
kind, take tobea picce of Wt. 


” 


AC» | 


| 
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' SECT. 1V. 


The Character of a Pretender 
to Wit. 


I, What is here meant by 4 Pretender 
to Wit. _ 
2, Some refleTions on the Chimiſts. 
3. What is underſtood by LUeſprit de- ' 
lI'cats, or « delicate Wit. 


4. That this CharaGer of Wit 1s 108 
| viAnge to the French alone. 


AX. 


Mean not by a Pretender to 
Wit a meer Fool, but rather 


one that hath ſome ſhare in this No- 


ble Endowment of- the Mind. Far 


Jefs' do I underſtand any of thoſe 


Learned Societies, that make a pe- 
culiar profeſſion of promoting real 
Knowledge : For we muſt needs 
confeſs ſeveral of their Mem- 
bers not to be meer Pretenders 
to Learning, but eminent Virtu- | 


olo's 


(42) 
oſo's, and great Wits, T mean then} and 
by this ſomewhat ambiguous Word] ſelv 
all ſuch as fooliſhly pretend: to more} to | 
Wit than God and Nature have re| : 
ally allowed them. I conceive them 
to be near a kin to thoſe ſuperficial 
Wits, we were lately diſcourſing of, 
and not very unhke the Nomind 
Philoſophets ; becauſe their deepeſt} 
Knowledge reacheth no farther than 
to the Etimologies, Derivation,| i 
and Nature of Names 3 upon which 
account 'they prefer themſelves be- 
fore Men- of more- ſappoſed _Abili- 
ties. They are not clear enough 
4ighted to.diſcern what ts true Sence, 
or' down right Nonſenſe in a Diſ- 
equrie's They are only capable to 
jndge. off a palite Expreſſion, of a 
| Word #-/o+mode,,and other ſuch like | j 
| Childyh niceties They have, Lcon-4 
| fefs, ſqme confuſed Notions of eve- | j 
Ty thing, which emboldens them to 
| debate things that are beyond the 
| Teach of their Capacjty. They are 
| the profelied Cenluyers of Mankind 
| an 
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then} and can ſpeak good of none, them- 


; I'6- 


1em| 
Cial 


| 


ord 
10re 


ſelves only excepted :I concerve them 
to be ever without Reſt and Repoſe, 
yea, and the moſt miſerable of all 
Men, becauſe moſt obnox1ous, not 
to be envyed, but to envy others. 
' They are highly offended 1t you 


happen to commend any .other 'in - 


their Preſence but themſelves, or 
any otherMansWorks buttherr own; 
if aps they have appeared in 
Publick, wrap't up in a Pamphblet 
or two. For. theymake it their whole 
buſineſs to: cutdeepin the Reputation 
ofthoſe who ſhonld,” methinks, be a+» 
bove the aſpiring, and reach of their 
Envy. This Man,ſay they, in a families 
Converſe, hath printed ſuch a Book, as 
you know but containing little Truth in 
it, they could eaſily refute the Argut 
wents, and DodFrine it offers, if they 
' judged. the matter worthy their while z, 
be bath miſtaken himſelf in ſeveral 
material points, and ſpeaks herewith 
little coterency , and 4 

though perhaps they have. not.ſo 
K.. much 


ere flat untruth, 


| 


| 
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-much as ſeen the Title Page of the 


Book they talk chus at random otz| 


'you ſhall name no Philoſophy , no 
Poem, . no ingenious Piece, that ſuch 
-men have not peruſed more than 
once, but you'll do them apiece of 
ſervice not to queſtion them too 
much upon any particulars, leaſt you 


diſcover their Vanity and Weaknels| gre 


Theyare more guilty than the reſt of 
Mankind of that general hatred, that 


. thoſe of one Proteſſhon conceive ea> 


fily one. againſt -another : For the 
common Word sbut too true, Fignlw 
fignlin / odit.. They leave no' Stone 


unmov?'d to ruine the Repute of ſuch 


asconcur, orſhare with them 1n any 
rofitable Employ. I know no 
People in the : World that have leſs 
Reſpe& for, and leſs Knowledge of 
Antiquity. I have heard ſome nf 
thoſe Irregular Heads call Ariſtotle, 
whom probably they had never 
read;'a meer Fool, only becauſe 
they. had declared themſelves. Care 
thefpans.. I have always obſerved 
| this 


(8). <' 
this ſort of Men to afte& extream- 


ty novelties, but above all new terms 


and new . coin'd ' Words. Italian 


Proverbs , Epigrams , Deviſes, pre-' 


meditated and ſhort Sentences, and 
ſometimes the ſharpeſt both Hebrew, 
Greek,and Latine Words. Tispleafant 
tohear ſome Phyſitians, eſpecially the 
greener ones, talking perpetually of 
Acids and Alcaliis. 1 diſpute not 
here the Truth of the thing in itſelf, 
whether it may be allowed that an 
aid, as ſome do think, is the gene- 
mlcauſe of all Diſtempers. Bat the 
affections only in ſpeaking of the mat- 


{| ter, I juſtly blame, - and look upon 
It as a mark of little Judgement, und: 
Wit. Who would.notlaugh toheara': 
| Phyſitian reſolve 'all his Patients 
doubts with an- Acz4 and an A 


caly. 


/2, But nothing ſhall divert you: 
more, -than the familiar uſe -of {dme- 
enceited 'Chymiſts;'eſpecially if dif-- 
kmblingly admiring them. . They 


Re Ez 
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will diſplay in a quarter of an hou 
ſeveral great and rare Arcana s, or 
Secrets, yet without diſcovering any 


ofthem, but only that being takenwith] 


the Bait, you may, buy at a high rate; 
What ' once known you ſhall under- 


value or value but very little.There is] 
no' Diſtemper, but ſach Phyſitians| 1; 


wilundertake to cure. They ſpeak 


great things, and promiſe Wonders, | 4s: 


aspretending to do more with ado- 


zen of drops of ſome Eflence, Oyley | 


| > Tinureor Spirit, than the Galeriſts 
| With a Troop of Simples, andanin- 
finite variety of loathſfome Decodti- 
ans. They pretend to the great Art of 
| raking Gold, and of converting' 
= et . Metals into perfett. If 


ou muſt ſubmit your Judgement, 
{ becauſe you are not perhaps a Ma- 
| ſherof-the'Art, who only isable to 
| comprehend the Frame, and Tex: 
' tire of the Philoſophers Stone, of 
' the Alkabeſt, extraverſion, of Mer- 
| carp, Oc. { have a great reſpettfor 


; you underſtand not their Myſteries, |, 


Hel» 


S\ 4 


n 


't (all Men have a defire no leſs natu- 
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| Belmont,” that celebrated Chymiſt, 
bat more upon the Authority of an 


| Eminent Virtuoſo of this Nation. 


who eſteems him, then by a free de-. 
termination of my own Judgement. 
For I muſt beg his pardon, if I fay, 
{ conceive. hum to ſpeak ſotnetimmes 
like a'mad Man, or as if he 'under-. 
ſtood not what he mcant - Becauſe 
a3all Men deſire naturally to know, 
Omnis homo naturaliter ſtire defiderat:. 


ral and vehement to be known, On- 
nis homo naturaliter ſciri deſiderat 5 Tf 
then we have any important. Secret 
to-communicate to theWorld,the dif- 
covery whereof may redound to anr; 
Honour, and the good of Mankind. 
lamfully perſwaded that no manis fo' 
indifferent for the increaſe of his.own 
Repnte, as to publiſh it immediate-: 
ly; atjd obſcurely, or in.ſuch tern 
a; few 'Or_ none can comprehend. 
Ns When” Helmont, and other felt" 
eencated * Chymiſts. ſpeak ſo boa- 

ſingly and boiſterouſly of the great 
Thr 


VV on- 


ee. | 


Wonders they can do, without dif} ning 
covering their Merhods, ſo that they] trib 
may be underſtood, I am apt to be-{ Ima 
lievethat they have but very confu-J thei 
ſed Idea's, and obſcure Notions off the! 
thole great Arcana's they talk fo} tag 
much of. LY 11 he 
3. You ſhall meet with ſome other} W 
Virtuoſo's that pretend not to thoſe} as 
highStrainsof Wt, but to a certain | of 
gre in- their difcqurſe, and| tell 
ritings 3 if they meddle ſometimes | , 
with the Pen. Their chief care is. | the 
not how toſpeak ſencefully, but how.| Ar 
to ſpeak politely, wherein they diſ-,] ly 
cover the weakneſs of their Judge-, | ter 
| ment, and the ſhallowneſs of thcir. | ft 
Wit: For men of great Parts are; tal 
| ker to Ego themſelves ſignifi-; | F6i 
| cantly, but without, any. .apparent; | 4m 
ffeGion of too much Poly This: 
| is the common defct of ſome young; 
| Gentlemen thathye uponthcir Rents, 
| Ih, and about Loydon. They think; 
themſelves ſufficiently improved by. 
FrequertingthePlay-Houſe, and tir. 
W-: ning 


1 

n 
" 
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49 
ning over Play-Books, which con- 
tribute more to the'tickling of their 
Imagination, than to the framing 


again. thike 'ir' a part of 
os tudythefaſhionable 


"« 4 4349 A... 


wing ale but a piece of French Wit 
or ''tis altnoſt become Proverbial 
imong the Vulgar French, c'eſt un hom- 
me deſprit il fait bien un Complenzent. 
1,2 One 15.a Witty Gentleman, be- 

he. complementerth ' well: © If 
Sr rench had; no other thing to 
be: roud of but this Complemental 
mode, the greateſt Favour I gould 

=: 8 dv 


+ 
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do, them, would be to reckon them 
-among the Superficial Wits, I have 
ſpoken of elſewhere ; and l fear all 
things impartially weighed, they can 
behardly allowed. any higher Rank, 
I know they pretend to a certain de- 
licacy of Y/ 7t, which-they monopolizy 
to themſelves, as if other Nations 
could not reach.it, and which they 
ſay is no otherwiſe accountable for, 
then that itis, as one of their beaxx 
eſprits ſpeaketh, wn je ne ſcay quoy, | 
know not what. But having lived 
near Twenty Years among the 
Learned(t fort of them, I think Lmay 
venture. to give a clear and diſtint 
notion of What they call -delicacy 
Wit, that thereby it may appe% 
to be no prerogative of the French, 
but common enough. to all civilized 


? 
/ 


We 


for. 


| of : 


Nations. 2 

4 I haveobſerved then that whit | 
they call 2» eſprit delicat, 8 a My 
known by a imooth, eafie and Ni- 
tural expreſſion, an acurate and jt- 
gicious comparilpn, or a' ſenſefl 


Word 


be e: 
Aut} 


em 
Ve 


all 
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Word that may be eafily miſtaken 
by a common underſtanding, or ta- 
ken in a ſenſe it was not intended 
for. That this is a near deſcription 


# of a Delicate Wit : I could eafily 


if it were neceſlary, proveby thoſe 
very Authors, they allow moſt of 
this Character too. Ican imagineno 
other reaſon why the French miſtake 
themſelves ſo far, as ro think that 
other Nations have Iittle or nothing 
of this forememioned Delicacy, then 
becauſe they write Romances, and 


quire this ſmooth way of writing, 
more than any of their Neighbours, 
who generally chofing more - ſolid 
dabjects,have not ſo often occaſion to 
five Proofs of their being capable 
to write delicately. For it would 
be ealie to ſhow this Character in the 


ie ths no which admit and re- 


hat | Atthors of all Nations,” who have 


fly. | <Hcd-to handle Subjetts thatrequi- 


refit. 

T ſhall add' .in the laſt Inſtance. 

lat thoſe whom we call here Pre. 
== D 2 fer. 


: 
tl 
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tenders to Wit , are commonly bet-| 
terSpokes-men, than Writersor Pen-/ 
men. . They ſurprize thoſe that have 
never before converst with them, 
with an extempory Eloquence, .,and 


—— 


an eaſje Utterance of their Thoughts! | 
- '(rpon any obvious Subject, by an; 


extraordinary Volubilty of their. 
Tongues, beſides 'a vehement incli- ! 


nation to be hearkncd to in a Pub. | 


lick Converſation, as if they were | 
Qtacles ; hence it is that they think ! 
their reputeleſſened, if any otherin| 


the Company talk more, with grea- | * 


ter Authority, or longer than them: | 
ſelves. ' But it often happens. that 
thoſe ſame Men, who ſeem to the 
the Vulgar ſort, ſo cloquent 1n an cx- 
temporary debate, are ata loſs in| 
cald Bloud, and when on occalion,: 
they muſt -recolle& themſelves to | 
write their own Thoughts. Whereof: 
take this ſhort and rational account: | 
Such men being endow'd with a quick | 
Imagination, which being ſtirred up 
in a Debate, furniſheth them with | 
Words 
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of Words enough, and with certain ex- 
en. | mporary Arguments, fitter to dazle 
dl the Vulgar ſorr, than to pcrſwade a 
" "F Solid Wait: On the ' other fiue, their 
I Itelleftive Faculty being but weak, 
hes: and now left to it ſclt, without the 
| help of an unwakencd Fancy, give CS 
no more Light. 
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SECT. V. 


The Signs of Wit. 
1. That no Nation can Monoplioze Wi 


to its ſelf. 

2. That cold Climats are fitter for 
producing of great Wits, than 
Conntries. 

3. That the Engliſh loſe mh of thei! 

 Eſteemabroad, by writing ſo little is) 
Latine. 

4. 1he Chief Vriters of Great Brit- 
tain. 


T. F Take this for no certain ſign 
of Wit to be born under Mer- 

ery, rather than under Jupiter, Ve 
"1% or Mars, A Child may prove 
a witty Man, though in the Critical 
Minute of his conception or birth, he 
be not countenanced by the favou- | 
zable Aſpect, of any Planet, or Con- 
ſtellation 3 for I am of opinion, that | 
the Influences, of Heaven , the vul- | 1 
D4 gat | 
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| ſo much affe& our Boches, as the in- 


gar Heads talk ſo much of, do nor- 


conſpicuous Effluvinms of the Earth, 
we, {carce ever take notice of.. Net- 


' ther do I take 1t tobea certain mark 


of ir, our being born in this Cli- 
mate rather than in that, ina hot 
Conntry rather than in a cold, in 
the Sbpolar Regions, rather than un- 


| der 'the EquinoGhal Line. I-catinot/ 
7 butpity and langh at the ſimplicity of | 
jy the Italians, French. and Spaniards, 


| who think themſelves wittier than» 


MN- 


6 Northern Nations, only becauſe 
they tive* in. hotter Climats; for at 


Mis rate they muſt acknowledge the- 
Moors, Negroes and Indians fat be- 


yond themſclves in Wt, which they 
will-not, I doubt, readily grant, It 
was in' my Judgement no-prece of 
Wit in the famons Dy Peron to fay of 

the Jeſuite Irctfter, that heawas ingeni- | 


Oh for a German. The: occalion of 
tins yulgar Error among Forreigners 


may be thns rationally accounted for, . | 
In the hotter Climats, becauſe the * 8 
Rgs: | 
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Eodies are weaker, the Inhabltants ! 
elpecially, if civilizd , are more 


given to the exerciſing of the Mind, Hh 
] 


than of the Body. But, the Noaxr- 


thern Nations take generally more 
delight in the exerciſe of their Bo. | 
dy, than in that of the Mind,, az | 
being more allured thercunto by | 
their. Natural Courage, good Tem- | 
per, and not. ordinary Strength., 1 
ſee not then what other Influence | 


S4+S 5 


than we, whereas they can be allow- | 
ed to raiſe from hence, no other ra- 
tional Inference, but perhaps this, 
that 


(57) 
| that they have more W/ts, or rather 
ore | more . Writers; for among twenty 
nd, | French, Spaniſh and Italian, that bu- 
or- fie the Prefs, you ſhall hardly meet 
Oe! with two, or three that deſerve to 
Bo-| he Riled Witty. The Inhabitants 
3 | then of the Northern parts of the 
by | World, delighting generally more 
"M-' m Wars, or in Waithke Exploits, 
| | thanin Writing. No wonderif they 
ICt ! trouble not the Preſs with ſuch a 
number of uſeleſs Books as the hot- 
WF | ter Climats-do: which argnes a meer 
'{| want of Inclination to bufte them- 
94 felvesthat way, butnotin any innatz 
&} diſpoſition to write well. For we 
ke | cannotbut know by dailyExperience 
TS | that no People in the World write 
2X7 | morewittily than the the Natives of 
ng | cold Climats, if once they betake 
t0 | themſelves tothe Maſes, which minds 
mn | meof a Saying of thefamons Bark/ay, 
'D| 7'moſt ingenuous Writer , who 
W- | ſpeaks with a generous freedom, the 
& | known Ill and Good of all Nations, 
not ſparing the Scotr,) his own Conn- 
''l Ds try 
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try Men, wherein he thought them ; 


defective, or worthy of Reprehen- | 


fon. He bath then, diſcourfingof 
their Aptitude for all kind of Lite- 


rature, theſe obſervable Words, 
Littere nungquam felicins ſe habuerunt, 
quam cum in vwcotos inciderunt. [| 
know not how to Engliſh this-bold | 
Expreſſion. But his meaning , if If 
miſt-ke it not, was, that the Muſe | 
were never happier, than whenak- 
ter all their Travels, they had repat- | 
zed unto the Scots; whereby.be ſeems, 
t> in{jnuate that it was not always 
the Fate of this Nation, no. more 
than of moſt.of the Northern Coun- 
trics, for the reaſon above mentio- 
acd, to havelodged thoſe Honourz-| 
ble, Gentle, profitable Gueſts, but. 
that: when they happened: to ſtay 
any eonfiderable time among the 
Sew, they did them as much Ho- 
your, if not more than. any othe 
People in Exrope.. Whereot we ny | 
wftance as farficient prooffs both 
Barklezs, Father and Son, the Fa- 
mus 


/ 


LES EDT TERS ITE" 


| thePrimitive Times, theirundoubted 


! pier, firſtInventor of the. Logarithmres, 


the Scots, may likewiſe be ſaid of the 


ſftradaneys, are matchleſs. But I thiok. 


39 | 
mous Bachanen the beſt of Poets ſince » 


Countryman, whatever others,may 
retend ro the contrary. Scotwe : 
called * deſerved!y. in the Schools, 
Door Subtilis, & Subrile : Doctor, , 


together with the incomparable Ne- 


and ſeveral others. . I concervethoſe. 
with the Generalizy. of .the Under-. 
ſtanding ſort, to be tar beyond any - 
Foreign Writers in the Subject, they - 
handle, whether; French , Spanijh, | 
or | ©H but what Barkley ſaith 7 | 


Danes, . Germans and Heollanders.. JJ; "S | 
cobracke:\s a Star of the hrit Magn 
tude,.. Kepler , Greiter , Clavins, 


yathout the offence of- any. other - 
Nation, we may-apply more $-- p 
aularly this Sentence tothe Exelih, | 
Litere , munquan ſe felicins - 2a | 
rant, (quam cumin: Anglos: inciderunge. i 
For the World is obliged. to. theme 
forthe. belt and neweſt -diſboyeries.i3., 
Nas! ; 


, 
% 


| Polite Pen. 
| cnthe Works of moft Drvines, and 
| whatever the deſeryedly renowned 
| Boyle has hitherto publiſhed, the 
| WhoteDuty of Man,and theDiſcour- 
| fcsof the Reverend Dr. Tilotſon,e*c. 
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| Natural Philoſophy, Phy/ck and 4. | oe 


»atomy.” But the pitty 1s they write 
ſo mach mm their own Tongue, that 
the leſs knowing ſort of Forraigners 
abroad, ask ſometimes if there be | 


any Learned Men im Ereland, be: | 
| cauſe, ſome Eminent Phifitians excep- | 
| red, few or none 


them write in 
Latine , the Univerfat” Language. 


| There are ſeveral Excellent Engliſh 


Books that would prove a great in- 
creaſe of the eublick good, and the | 
Honour of this Nation, ifthey were + 
tranſated into Latine by an accurate. 
Of this number I reck- 


2. Iſhall ſay nothing of another 


| incomparable advantage, that Eng- 
| Tarnd has above moſt Nationsof Ex 
| '-ope Emean thatLearned and Roy- 
al Society, inſtituted for the promo- . 


ting of 


ed © Knowledge, and' the 
general 


* 
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general Good of Mankind. This is 


| -one of thoſe Infinite Bleſſings this 


Narion received by hislate Majeſties 
happy Reftauration, who was the 
Head and firſt of this Aſſembly, not 
only beczuſe of his Royal Preroga- 
tive and independency, bntlikewiſe 
npon the acconnt of his Prmcely 
Wit and Wiſdom, being not only 


-inthe opinion of all Exrope, a moft 
{ wiſePrince, but in the Efteem of all 


ſuchas have the Honour to approach 


| his Sacred Perſon, a moſt compleat 


Gentleman. Likewiſe His Royal 
Brother , our preſent, King, be- 
fides his. Princely Virtnes, which, as 
all the World knows, he poſleſſeth 
m a moſt High Degree, is likewiſe 
defervedly eſteemedinother particu- 
lar reſpe&ts. 'Twas obſerved at Edin- 
bergh, that none gave a more- ratio- 
nal account, than his 5 


of 'that wonderful Shower of ey ; 
tings, that happened at the Sowth + 
& Scotland. For whereas the moſt !! 


part had recourſe to a certain Parn- © 


(permia 


62 


fpermia or univerſal ſeed of ey 
thing, ſpread every. where, wh bid 
ether neceſlary conditions concur. 
rmg together, -might be 1nproveg 
into a living Creature 5 his Ma- 
jeſty ſolv'd more. rationally this 
Phenomenon by certain Spouts of! 
Warer that happen ſometimes at 
Sea, wherein the fmall Herring bei 

eaſily, with the Help of a Whirlwi ind 


toſſed up ito the Air, and carryed 
off in a thick Cloud, fell down again 


not far from. the Shoar. As to the 


other Members of this Royal Socie- 
ty, I think I do them no wrong, if 
I fay that the famous Boyle is the 
Chief Pillar thereof: For his Name 


| carries; with. it ſuch a weight of Ay | 


thoxity jn-:Forraign Countries, that 
Lhave heard ſome Eminent Menfay, 
that whatever he poſitively affirmsn 
 InsBooksisſareand evident.Qut ofall 
his diſcqurſc,ye nay raiſe toour, pur- 
als this {clticvident Inference, that 
E:2 aiticuz.1.n9 more ay infallible 


Cauſe: ar Sign,of Hit than Celum Ar- 


ticum 


' nerally we underſtand by a great 
' Wi, firft, a Soul of the firſt, or 
| atleaſt none of the loweſt Herarchy, 
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towns, T mean that Wit is of all Na- 
tions, though not perhaps of all A- 
es. fince- ſome have bin extreamly . 
dull, as the Tenth for Inſtance; and 
fomelikewiſcboth fore and afrerAges. 
3; Yea I think it no Paradox to- 
faythat the cold Climats are the fit- 
teſt-Soils for the producing of great. 
Wits. I conceive but two things ne- 
ceſſary for the exiftency of what ge- 


I mean one of a not ordinary. perte- 
Gion, whercot | have diſcours'd at 
large in the Second ScChon. Second- | 
ly. A well temper'd Body furniſhed, | 
beſides the neceſlary Organs, with a Þ 
| quantity of brisk and lively | 
Spirits, As to the former point, I 

ÞDope you will grant that 'tis in | 
the Power of the Almighty 'ro-f 
create moſt. perfect, Souls in cold | 
Elimats as well as in bot; Hence | 
then- you can-pretend.no advantage. 5 
And for the latter 'tis evident, that} 


| «there ma 
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that the Bodies in cold Climats are 
better tempered, of a firmer Tex-| 


ture, and faller of brisk and lively 
Spirits, than thoſe of hotter Coun- 


> 
tries, where men arecommonty lan- 


guiſhing, faint and exhauſted by a | 


fenſible diffipation of thoſe few Spi- 
; its they live and move by. They 
| are then little acquainted with the 
| World, who affirm the pureſt Air 
| * to be the only Element for the ſub- 
 tileſt Wits 5" fince we know by expe- 
| rience, and tis generally confeſſed by 
all Forraigners , that the Scotch and 
| the [rjþ, who breath in novery thin 
| Air, are farſubtiler diſpatants in Di- 
| winity, Logick, and fuch like Scho- 
| laſtick, and Airy matters, than either 


| the Itahrars orthe French. T would 


| then have Men to ceaſe from gazing 


; pon theStars,and notlook upon the 


| Celeſtial Influences, as the only cau- 
| ſes of - thoſe various Characters of 
| Wit, we obCrve in the World ; for 


| SOUrTes 


be ſome more hidden. 


acnteneſs, and leſs refle- 
&cd 


| wp. © 
rely 
un- 
an- 


| 


065 


are | ted On: Such [take tobe the inviſible 


EAwviurs of the Earth : For as the 
|; 408 Boyle acutely proves ,, tis 
| robable' that they are the 
Jed Cauſes of many Eoioep 

it no leſs 


moſt 
unhea ma 
' cal-Diſtempers, ſo I thin : 
conformable to reaſon, to ſay that 


they occalion likewiſe the good. tem 
per; of he _tnind,* by png 
pot a little rowazds the Health 0 
| the Body ; for ſince 'tismolt certain 
by daily experjetice, that the Inha- 
bitagts of this, Northern part, of the 


C7 J ; o® 10/7 3d | | 
World, to. whatever they abvly 


ao =p = 304 decoy 
themſelves entirely,betoineat length 
molt eminent therein, and do. far 
exceed the reſt of Mankind, eſpceialy 
ly in Learning, Courage, and all o- 
ther Warlike Exploits, we muſt needs 
confeſs there may be Corpulcles iſſu- 


| ng out from the coldeſt Soil, that 


axing themſelves thorow the Pores 
of the Body with the bloud, give it 
hch a Texture, as is - requiſite to 
make it a fit Inſtrument for the moſt 


| Yrritzal FunQions of the Souls. © 1 


am 


q, 
"| 
ii 
, 
'1 
\ 


Error, or rather the vain conceit 
fome ancient Rowans, that thoſe why 
are borg in, or nigar the cold Zan; 
have few or noiſe of thoſe naturi| 
Gifts that 'make a true Viruoſo; | 
am fo far, I fay, from beleiving ſuck 
agrof and vulgar Error, that I hold 
fichto be thefitteſkmenin theWork 
Yr, penetrating Ajry, and. Subtilt 


am fo far from beleiving the vuley! 1 


things, and for doing great ofies, i 


occalion ſerves to improve their Na 
have fatd, are not we bettofden i 
the Nor ern Natjons for-the No- 
bleſt and beſt pieces of Art and, 
T mean thoſe varioys and ingeniou 
Engins, relatmg to ſhipping, Nifti 

weighing, ec. invented for the Ute 
and Conveniency of Mankind. The 
Gunpowder, the Guns, and moſt 
the Mathematical Inſtruments, eſpe- 
cjally Microfcops, Teleſcops, and 
Megaleſcops are_the Fruits of. ther 


Induſtry. And cither the Germar 
| inven 


_ For. beſides what || | 


# I/obs. : % *h 
they will be but at the pains 5 when! 


ulpz] invented the Art and Myſtery of 
cit of| Printing, or the Chineſes, who live 
whol not in-a very hot Country. The 
an} Japans live almoſt as far from the 
tural! EquinoGtial Line as we do, and yet 
o; [| are accoynted inferiour to-noNari- 
ſach} on in the World as to Wir, fharp- 
hold] nels, and Penetrancy of Judge- 
'ork| ment. 24 \ > 
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SECT. VI. bps 


The Signs of Wir iin the Fes| th 
| tures of the Body, or. the} #* 


. ma 
| Wity Phytiognomy. | 2 | | per 
I k That Phyſcognomy is neither 2 groind. - 
leſs or vain Science. "i my 
2. The whole Obje® of Phyſiogne-\ pg, 
My. | nu 


f 3- A rational account of Phyſiognomi-| (1 

Cal conjeltyres, relating to the Head| 
and its ſeveral parts, as Forehead,| the 
Face, Hinder Part, Hair, «nd\ at 
its Colours, the Stature and its Ac-| Ha 


fl F- cident. —_— | But 
4 In what ſenſe the Tongue belongs to| and 
| Phyſcognomy. "7 


1. F Know not well what was his | 

Opinion of Phyſiognomy, whc le 
faid that Frons, oculi, valtus, perſe)t bn 
mentiuntur, Oratio vero ſepiſſame. 
Forchead, the Eyes, the Face WM 


: 


the 8 


gs bo 


by 
whc 
ſept 
The 


> do' 
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do often impoſe upon-us, but oftner 
yet the Tongue... Nevertheleſs 
Econcerve clearly by this Expreſſion 
thathe thought1tnota vain and quite 
roundleſs Science, elſe he had not 
made uſe of this double Reſtriction, 


| perſepe ſepiſſame. If then we fail 
| ſometimes, when we judge of Mens 
| inward Temper by their Phyſtogno- 


my, or conſpicuous Featuresof their 
Bodies, we muſt acknowledge inge- 
nuouſly our want of Skill, and 1n- 
foht in the matter. For Px: the Vi- 
(ble things do manifeſt the 

thereare no doubt ſome viſible Cha- 
rafters of our Infide, writen by the 


»| Handof God in our outward ſhape. 
- | But as every one cannot read Books, 


nd falreſs yet Men, thoſe Charaters, 
how conſpicuous ſoever to ſome, and, | 
alte to deeypher, ly hidden, and, | 
ae untelligible miſteries to others.. |; 
letas we ma, diſepver., Foris,, his, 
| leelites, or Jupiters Waiters thorow 
a, good Proſpe& or Teloſcop, tho” 


= 


bot with our naked Eye, fo by the. 
hits | help 


Inviſible, - | 


'# 


} 


neighbouring parts backwards, as Aer 
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help of this corions Art, a vulgar uns] the 
derſtanding may, to his great fatif:} the 
fadtion, ſee things, he could neva} By: 
beforeeither obſerve or underftand.} kte 
Though'I pretend not to any extra-{ ille 
ordinary Skill in this preſent SubjeQ,] We 
I may be allowed to ſet down{by 

ere ſomeof my own obſervations, | Cot 
grounded upon Reaſon and Experi-J tha! 
ence. Becauſe Phyſiognomy can}is.n 
no more pretend to any demor-\|Phy 
ſtration, than Judiciary Aſtrology z | felt 
what T ſhall ſay mvſt be Jook't npon}ſout 
at the moſt, asprobable conjettures hz 
and not as certain and poſitive deci- \reſp 
fions, which you may follow as in- fore 
Allible Rules, to judge of thoſe yon'|thas 
nverfe, or confider. To proceed |, { 


Bak with ſome order and Method,'1/eþi 


I; conceive, the, whote Objett oi 
this curions Science ro be compre-;]Veal. 
hended 5d ur Words, From,” Ot 
Otult, Pittw:: * Obatio” By the firſt |! 
as'a Phiyſiognotnift, 1 wnderftant ]Trw 
not only: the Forchead, but all the ate," 


thc 
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in! theHair,the Ears, the Hinder part of 
tif} the Head, or the Nape of the'Neck. 
ver] by the ſ:cond. Oculi, I mean what it 
nd. kerally ſounds, though we may 
1a-1 allow a larger, Stenification to the 
et. Word Vult@and underſtand there- 
wo by not only” the .whole Frame and® 
{Conformation of the Face, but alſo 
eri-{that of the whole - Body.  Oratio 
can1is.not to be taken ſo much by the 
on! Phyſiognomiſt , for the diſcourſe it 
2y 3 felt; as for the ac onmts thereof, as 
Son (ſound. ſtar mering. Precipitation, Se. h 
re Iſhall non without looſing the due 
eci- \reſpefts I owe tothe Author of the 
in- Poroentioner Sentence , Invert it 
otl oy © ty prefett deſign; mn lieu 
#7 b Rb S:,:I 9, 
a, Ky = Oratio Dt 
hg and"tnaintain that, 


2. To . 
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pard} the Soul or in the Spirits, that could 
4 not thruſt forward their Work. 

| But I know no greater difadvan- 
1ghth tage, or more ominous of this part 
nt we are ſpeaking of , than 1ts nar- 
1pld rownels, or ſtraitneſs, whether we 
f W take the narrowneſs thereof from 
itud the Root of the Noſe upwards, or 
road from the Right Temple to the Lett; 
t, 4 for this is but a too viſible mark of 
ord] a very impertect Soul, and of an ex- 
jd traordinary want of Spirits: And 
med thoſe few that ſuch puny Heads do 
uth} lodge, are withal Dormant in a man- 
at. ner, and cannot for want of Room 
either dilate themſelves, or give * 
any Light. 'This you ſhall believe 
the more probable, ifyou take par- 
ticular notice of thoſe that are na- 
turally Fools, and filly. For you 
ſhall ſcarce meet with one of them 
that wants this mark of his In- 
firmity. What I have faid of the 
. Forehead, may be likewiſe pnder- - 
ſtood of the whole Head : The Bulk 
whereof, - generally ſpeaking, ifpro- 

| por- 
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 Fortionable to the Body is no il! 
| mark, andlI take the contrary to be 
a vulgar Error, confuted by daily 
Experience, and the aforeſaid rea- 
ſons. And tf one contrary may dif. 
cover another, I remember to have 
ſeen at Amſterdam, in the Houle near 
the Temple, wherein the natural 
Fools are kept, to the number of 


three or four, whoſe Heads did ! 


not ſurpaſs in Bulk an\ordinary mans 
Fiſt. Now it Nature hath ſo propor- 
tionably enlarged a Mans Head, as 
| if it had intended to make two of 
of one, by giving him a Forchead 
qualified i theaforeſaid manner,and 
likewiſea highand bulky hinder part, 
you ſhall hardly fail, if you fay, that 
{uch a' one is not of an ordinary i 
and Capacity. But that you miſtake 
nothing here, Itake the hinder part 
of the Head to be high or bulky, 
when 1t 1t 15not cut a manner eve 
down, bur over»redcheth the hollow | 
of the Neck. For the Perpendicular 
delcgat of the Head , fo that the 


Per- 


Js 
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hinder part and the Neck be npon 
the ſame Perpendicular Line, 1s cal- 
led pleaſantly” by the French, Le coup 
dehach, the Axe-ſtrock, and 1s gene: 
rally thoſht a ſcarce ever failing 
fierrof a mean Wt : Becauſe I fancy 
the hinder part of the Head is the 
Magazine. of the Soul, where the 
Species and Images of things are con- 
| ſerved. This may be the reaſon 
why being deſirous to recover the 
memory of a forgotten thing, we 
turn naturally our hand back thither, 


ef as if we intended to. awaken our 


Memorative Spirits For I doubt 
not but the Memory 1s a great help, 
and Promoter too of Sharpnels, 
Judgement and Knowledge, becauſe” 
it repreſents faithfully to us all ſuch 
Circumſtancesas are neceſflary for the 
right framing of our Refleftions. It 
then Nature hath deprived us of this 
back Room, we may neverthe- 
lels have, perhaps, ſome no incon- 
liderable Talents, but none in ave- 


ry high degree. 


i 3 3. A 
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. 3. As forthe Hair,four things may 
be conſidered concerning them. 1, 
Their lying flat on theHead.21y.Their 
curling. : 3/z. Their quantity» 4, 


their Colour. The Firſ®# fignihes 


Dulneſs, it they . be not ſomewhat 
curled at the ends, becaule this ſhew- 
eth a wantof.Heat. The Second ſome 


*greater ſharpneſs, becaiiſe it ſupps- 


{ſeth ſome more heat. The Third, if 


'yery conſiderable, and accompany- 


LD 


ed with thickneſs, is a ſign of too ma- 
ny Excrementitions Parts,. and of a 
too material Subſtance of the Brains, 
Of the Fourth for Methods fake, [ 
ſhall diſtinguiſh but three ſorts, the. 
black and the fair Colour, as two 
extreams, the Cheſnut Colour, as a 
middle between them both. The Fair 


Is a ſurer mark of Wit, Judgement, 


and good Sence, than the Black, be- 
cauſe 'tis originally occaſioned by the 
movement of brisker, clearer, and 
more hvely: Spirits Whereas the 
Black, I mean the deepeſt ſort, may 
{01etuncsimpaort a Melancholy, hea- 

bo” vſ 
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ry and dull Temper, as being of art | 
exceeding Compact and cloſe+ Tex- 
ture, yet 'tis often produced by tlic | 
motion of more active Spirits, but 
which are tempered with Ter- | 
reſtial ones. And when this happens 
tis no il Omen: But the Cheaienur | 
Colour is to be preterr'd before 
the other two; . as proceeding, not | 
from the Aion of mcer Terre- 
ſtrial, or of meer airy Corpy/clos 
but from a juſt mixture of both. 
4. 1 had almoſt forgot the Lars, | 
whereof the Bulk only is conſider- | 
ble in relation to Phyſiognomy, be- |} 
cauſe if they be reſpectively too: 
preat, _ proportionable to the | 
Head, they are reckoned common- . | 
ly tobea ſign of dulreſs. The rea- | 
ſon of the Vulgar is, becauſe ſuch | 
People reſemble long Ear'd Aſſes. But |} 
tis more rational to ſay, that this | 
is occalioned by the weakneſs of an } 
Imperfe& Soul, who made one part. | 
proportionably larger than the other. 
Becauſe though- it aimed indeed, | 
| . E3 as þ 


asall things do by theimpulle of Ns | 


ture, at the-moſt perfect, yet it could | - 


not reach it, as being none of the 
Higheſt, or of the. firſt Hierarchy of 
Souls. But to turn about now from 
the” Ears to the Eyes 3 they are not 


only windows through which the Soul | 


looketh out to us,but through which 


likewiſe we look into it, and þy| 


their Light diſcover eaſily its real 
pertcctions, and abilities. I know but 
three things in them worthy a Phy- 
fhognomiſt's Obſervation, their Big- 
neſs, their Situation, their Colour, 
The black eye repreſents to us a ju- 
dicious Soul, but none of the ſhar- 

” peſt, becauſe of thetoo compact Na- 
| ture of the Inſtruments it makes uſe 
| of, I mean of the Spirits. The blew 
| grayiſh is more common, andit ſome 
otherConditions be not wanting,may 
be a good proof of acutcncſs and ſoli- 
dity, becauſe of a proportionable 
mixture of maſlie and airy Corpuls 
bles , . ſubſervient to the Fundt- 
ens of the Mind. The largenels 1san 
| Cllr 


| equivocal Sign, cither,of Dulneſs, or 
Wit, becauſe the great cycs are not 


- but quick, and conftantly ſparkling, | 


ye be allowed to fay that the deep þ 


weaknels of OUT viſtue I acuity; TUr 
apply a Tllefcop or Profpect cloſe] 


commonly ſparkling like rhe Stars in 
the Firmament, but of a {xe Light, | 
like that of moſt Planets. The little: | 
Eyes then, or of no cxce{live (izc,.| 


are reputed to be\infallible marks of | 
Garpneſs and Wt, becauſe of the | 
brightnes , agility , and, livelineſs | 
ofthe Spirits the cy move and ſhine by. 
The, Situation of the Eye makes but | 
little to our purpoſe, Yet may nor | 


eye ſheweth as much weakneſs in the | 
Soul, as vigour in the Sight, or Viſi- | 
onit ſelf; and onthe other (ide, that 4 
the proxrinent Eye, which the Free 
call a ſleur de ear, may diſdover its} 
good Temper and Strerigth, I ex- 
plain my ſclt thus. Becauſe of the | 


to our Eye, whereas if it were-ſtron- 
ger and more vigorous, we could ſee 
the Objcits t hrough the Pro! (pect re-| 
E 4 moved, \ 
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moved, and at ſome diſtance from our 
Eye, Conſider then the deep or 
hollow, Eye, as a Proſpe& joyning 
morecloſely in a manner to the Soul, 
| and the Prominent ſomewhat more 
diſtant 3 and you ſhall inſtantly un- 
derſtand why E take the Prominency 
of the Eye for a mark of greater vi- 


| L affirm the contrary of a deep Eye; 
{ which ſupplyeth , in ſome manner, 
| this imperfedion of the Soul ; be- 
; cauſe gathering cloſely together the 
| viſual Beams, 1t repreſents to us the 

Objects at a greater diſtance, butnot 


ly at our ſides, unleſs we turn about 
| to them. I know thig compariſon 1s 
| lame 1m ſome reſpedts,but Onmis com- 
| paratio claudicat, you know elle it 
would change its Nature. 2» 
| 5. As for theotherpartof the ob- 
| ject of Phyſiognomy, which the La- 
| 4ines call Valtus, Viſage or Face, and 
whereby here I underſtand not only 


| gour in theSoul as likewiſe wherefore | | 


ſo well thoſe, or*nor at all, that | 


| the conformation. of the Face, but ' 
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| of the whole Body ; I ſhall only fay 


if we take 1t by the firſt Byaſs, WE 
ſhall find nothing obſervable in 1t 
but the Colour and the Shape., The 
Face ſomewhat inclining to a natural 
and habitual pale, doaggyn. our Cly- 
mate promiſe moſt; becauſe the Spt- 
rits ſeem to be always refining with- 
n by ſerious thoughts, attentive ſpe- 
culations, or ingenious COntrivances.. 
The fair Completion likewiſe, be- 
auſe of the clearneſs of the'r Spi- 
nts, ſhews a well diſpoſed Scul,.but 
ndt always very muchacutenels. As 
tothe ſhape,morelength than breadth-- 
s to be moſt commended 3; for ſuch. 
commonly have the hinder part of 
the Head very large, which, as we 
kid lately, isa good mark, 

Now if we take the word oultus 
preciſely for mans out-{1de, or out- 
ward appearance, we may conſi- 
der two things, his Stature, and the 
acidents. thereof. As to.the firſt, the 
alleſt' men - generally ſpeaking, are: 


| dt always the "Wittieſt;. becauſe ins 


E 5 ſuch, 


-— 
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frich, as in High Houles, the upper: 
moſt Room 1s commonly the work 
furniſhed, their Spirits being too much 
diſperſed to produce any confiderz 
ble Effet. The middle fize, forthe 
f1ncions ofhe Mind, as well as for 


thoſe of the Body, 1s the moſt ad-| : 


vantagious, I ſhall ſay. nothing of 
the adjuncts of the Body, fave that 
tis obſervable that the crooked, lame 
and blind.are ordinarily poſſefled of 


not ordinary endowments ofthemind,| - 


whereof I can give no other rational 
account, than by ſaying that thishap- 
pens through a peculiar diſpoſition of 
anunrverſal providence ſupplyingthus 
abundantly the defe&ts of the Bo- 
dy, by imparting to the Nobler part, 
the Sou], a pecuhar perfcftion, and 
Peauty. Out of all this we may con- 
clude not withouta a ſhow of prob# 
bility, that, Frons, oculi, uultus, verun 
perſepe loquuntur, Oratio vero ſ#piſſume: 
The Front, the Eyes, the Face ſpeak 
aften Truth, and diſcover whatie 
ally we.axe, but our Tongue ye 


.m oe 


e v5 
mote frequently layeth us open:tg 
the underſtanding ſort, and per- 
chahice tnore certainly too, eſpecial- 
ly if we take it for the very ſub- 
| Za of the things we ſay, for then 
by the coherency, or incoherency of 
our diſcourſe, we betray our fclves 
ether to be Fools or wile,. dull or 
Titty. But as a Phyſiognomult pre- 
cſely, I mcan here the out-{ide only, 
f1 may ſo ſpeak,and the accidents of 
our Speech, as if yeuge, Precrpitatie 
on, SFr Mering,, ration, E&c. As 
to the. Sound : To ſpeak High and 
boiſterouſly without any rational oc- 
calion,1is a ſuxer mark of aſharp voice 
than of a_ ſharp Ws. . Precipytitzon 
proceeds ſometimes, I confeis from 
a too quick apprehenſion, that con. 
ceives more things than the Tongue : 
can well utter 1n a ſhort time; but 
Pore oken 'cis occalion'd by thecon- 

ſed Idea's of the Soul. By the dut- 
ration of our diſcourſe, I mean that 
excellive cn2, whereby, we become - 
wſufferable to thoſe we. converſe, . 


as -.. 
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as being talkative beyond meaſure, 
whick I take to be no ſign either f 
Wit or judgement, unleſs we admit 
that the talkative ſort are the witti. 
eſt, and moſt judiciois, which no 
man of Sence will ever grant, as be- 
ing ſufficiently confuted by obvious 
reaſon, and daily experience: For az 
aciores avium que ntinores,the imal- 
leſt Birds, for Inftance, the Sparrows, 
Nig htingales, &-c. make more noiſe 
than the greater onesdo 3 as the Ex- 
gle, the Swan, &*c. So thoſe petit: 
eſprits, ſhallow Wits, and ſuperficial 
Linderftandings are commonly more 
talkative than the Judicious, and moſt 


thinking ſort of Mankind. 


SECT|: 
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SECT. VII 


T he ImperfeCtion of humane 
Wit and Knowledge. 


t. That Science does rather make #8 


| humble than proud. 


2. That onr cleareſt Knowledge of Na- 
tural things is but meer Sceptif ime, 
and the Learnedſt Men , meer 
Scepticks. 

2. That we have a ſelf-evidexce of ſome 

truths, but no true demonſtration of 

of things we undoubtedly believe. 
at meer matter may F by God's 

Omnipotency what our ſoul ſuppoſed 

Piritual, performs. 

5. That not only the Myſteries of our 
- Religion, but the moſt Obvious and 
known Objedts are above the reach of 

our  Mavitec +. and 


4 


«. Sciently 
out if it be 


- * 2'common ſayi 


\ Infit but Id 


not 
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not likewiſe a vulgar Error - For] 
am ſo far from beheving that true 


Knowledge docs puff up a Man, ant. 


ſwell him with Pride, that I can con. 
ceive nothing, fitter to make us truly 
humble withont either Hypocrilie or 
Diſſimulation. 'Tis eafie to conje. 
ture upon what grounds I run thy 
contrary to the Stream, and the ge- 
nera] Opmion of moſt men, becauſe 
methinks *cis evident that the chief 
Source'of truc Humility, & Humiliati- 


— 


on too, is a perfect knowledge of out. 


own Weakneſs and Imperfections, of 
| our Incapacity, and little Inſight in 
moſt things, which 1 take to be pro- 
per to. thoſe. only., who are the moſt 
knowing. fort of.:Mankind. 1 Ibok 
| upon ſuch as trae-Seepticks in” thi 
} Senſe, That whatever 'is not.laid open 
 to'their Eyes, either by the Light of 
gn-zmdeniable demonſtration, of by 
ſome ſort of -ſeif-evidetce, they. juſt: 
ly doubt of. Be@uſe they urider- 


ſiand perfechly che dificulki 
_ whighhalding their Judy Fen 


— 


—JoFning cloſely with enther of the ex- 


Chriſtians, we are meer Believers, 


within us, or without us.- whereof 


Wharit is, whether Spiritual or Cor | 
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mequilibrio, equally in the middle, 
and in fuſpence, hinder them from 


treaths. Hence itappears thatas the 
greateſt. Wits have moſt Doubts, ſo 
the Dulliſh are commonly thoſe that 
doubt almoſt of nothing. I ſpeak 
not here in matters of Faith, for as 


not Phyloſophers, butof Nature and 
Natural things, of the World, and 
what it contains, or whatever is 


we.have ſo little Knowledge,that the 
ſelf-evident principles excepted, we 
know nothing evidently, or at leaſt 
by demonſtration. We know in- 
deed certainly that we are, as havin 
ſome ſenſible Foundation both in 
fence and Exiſtency, That there is 
mn us .a certain internal principle, 
whereby we move, ſabfiſt, and under+ 
ſtand, whicty we call the Soul. But |} 
tow it performs all theſe thi 


poral we know not - I believe my 
voul 


ng 


+... 
Soul to be both Immortal and Spiri- 
tual. And TI have read ſeveral Trea- 
tiſes pretending to. a clear demon- 
| ftration of its Spiritual Nature, which 
| F coud never yet ſee, nor any Im-1 
partial judge, I am afraid, ſhall ever 
be ſenſtble of, becauſe we can have no 
certitude from the light of Reaſon®s 
that ſhe hath either being,” or opera- 
tion, not , depending upon matter, 
| or ſome Material Phantaſma ; and 
what in the other Life ſhall be her 
| way of aching, we ſhall not know {, 
long as we remain in this. I am not 
| altogether unacquainted with the 
chief Prerogatives of our Souls, 
| which are to- conceeive, and frame 


| general Notions, to. preſcind, or ra- 

ther divide by her ſharp Edge the 
| matter, into various parts ſeverally 
{ intellegible, to raiſe Influencesfrom 
| the general to the particular, and 
| from the particular, though more 
! legally to the general, to remem- 
! ber things paſt, enviſage the preſent, 
| and frame notunlikely ——__ 
_R_EEzET TT what 
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what is to come. Bur all thisamoun- 
i; to no more than 9 ſome > 

of probability, offers nothing 
fe a rl acer x of the gpiring 
ality of our Souls. For F conceive 
no reaſon why God, who made all 
things of nothing, may not hikewiſe 
|make what he pleaſeth of ſome- 
thing. Where is there then any con- 
tdi&ion, if we ſay that God, who 
created the Matter of nothing, may 
change the ſame into a being capable 


.|to do, and in a more perte& man- 


ner to whateyer our Sont performs, 
For I conceive it to be but a meer 


/[prejudice, and not reaſon that leads 


wto ſay , that whatever thinks, or 
qreſns, is ff a Spiritual Nature. 'Tis 
obſervable then,whenſoever we pre- 
tend to reveal by demonſtration 
ach hidden Myſteries, we always 
ſuppoſe what in firſt "Inſtance we 
ſhould prove, I mcan that God is nei- _ 
her {o powertul to elevate the mat- 
terto what he pleaſeth, nor ſo skilfiyl 
to change it into a form "_——_ 
0 
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of moſt perfect operations, Or at laf.4am 
of thoſe that we allow to our Saul there 
Jo. 52y to be Spiritual, But if uf Chri 

rſtand not the nature of and 
Souls, we. can conceive almoſt 4 yine1 
little of the Fabrick of jour Bodiyl the 1 
Here we are Admirers, and not Phi of Þ 
laſophers,. ſince / we ean give but 4 clear 
very imperfect, and a ſcarce ration. 
account of what,we ,behold in.al.ge: 
ſelves, and know. not neither hojſrann 
we live, -how.. we.:grow , how Wilt 
move, norfrom what part 'of the By Divi 
dy the, Bloud egos to- ctrculate,, X wha 
in what part of the eye the vifame 
on is made, or whether” the Childiften 
breath's in the Womb or not , Ofatle 
In one word, the whol#Textured Frat 
our Body is ſuch a picce of wondffthay 
to the underſtanding ſort, that Jaya 
feems to ſome to be no leſs beyondingd 
the reach of our capacity , thalffoy ] 
the very {Nature of a meer Spy cont 
rit. {on 

2. I do firmly believe what W of 

true Chriſtians believe ; but thisfu edi 


91 
t lf. Jamental article of all Religon, that 
Sally there is a God, though I wereno 
if nf Chriſtian, I could prove to my ſelf, 
t of and perhaps to others tov, by acon- 
oft yincing demonſtration : Yet ſuch 1s 
Oulg the kneſs, or rather the darkneſs 
Ply of Humane Underſtanding, that the 
ut4 cleareſt demonſtrations of this -im- + 
W-ortant Truth are refuted by fome 
:-Wgne or other, whole obſtinacy they 
Mrannot conquer. And YVaſques, it 1 
Y Wmilremember not, a ſubtile Ro-viſb. 
£20 Divine, after a large confuatatzon of 
2, 4 whatever had been ſaid befe his 
if time, in order to prove. the Ex- 
Allittency of a Soveraign being, admits 
gat length- but a meer moral demon- 
r-fration of this Fundamental point, 
naFthough ſo evident indeed, that it cuts. 
It Jaway all pretence, and exculcs- to 
olfinfidelity. Asto the other myſteries, 
tha for Inftance the Trinity, and Gods 
"Ph contingent degrees, which our rea- 
{fon reacheth not 53 *ts a piece 
LH & madncls and folly for us to 
9 adeavour their dilcovery by the 
oy {i light 
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- light of reaſon. Yet they may beinþQld + 
culcated to the People, though inhjtellis 
nitely above their comprehenſive thing 
culty, as being Articles of meer Be tixfie 
Hef, and nortat all within the reagever 
of humane Underſtanding. I coulffigur: 
not but ſmile to hear a certain Min cafioi 
fter once preach on this Subject, by ditic 
cauſe he very confidently aflared hf as li 
Auditory, that he would prove thi 4ri/t 
exiſtence of the Trinity with no Wigeth: 
evidence than the ſubtileſt PhiloſJathu 
pher could demonſtrate the being qr k 
God m Nature, and his Unity. Hajtextu 
far he performed this, 'tis neithg|accol 
worth your while to hear, nor minfcure 
to relate. Fſhall only fay, that ls if 
ſhewed himſelf all along a very 4m 
PhHoſopher , and a worſe Divine. or”. 

3. But what wonder if men afqery 
{o ſhort ſighted in things fo far abownoug 
the reach of their Capacity, ſina{rta 
they know not the Nature and Ny\noi 
tural properties of the moſt familiſbing 
-nd obvious Objedts. I do in valſall 
make my Application either to ti kito 

"Wa 
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xit}01d or New Philoſophy for the in- 
| infltelligence of the moſt common 
ell things. [ am for Inſtance as little ſa- 
r Be tigfied, when I am told, that what- 
readever I ſee under ſo many different 
oulf figures, ſhapes 'and (1zes, 1s only oc- 
Mind cafioned by a various Texture andco- 
, bd dition of Corpulſcles, Iam, I fay , 
d as little ſatisfied with this, as with 
e thi driſtotle's matter and formunited to- 
d Wigether, Iknow nor how - For toſfay 
lobjathing belongs to this or that' Species 
ngqor kind, becauſe it hath a certain 
Hajtexture that we can give no further 
1;thalaccount of, 1s a Notion almoſt as ob- 
minjcure unto my dim Underſtanding, . 
at las if you had inſtanced for Anſwer, 
yy 4 matter informed by a certain ſpecifical 
ne. {ſorm. On each fide you ſee by the 
n anfvery word certai» we inſmnuate e- _ 
borgnough our doubtfulneſs and un- 
ſingſcertainty of the thing. What more 
| NJnown than the Hiſtory of the eb- 
nilafbing and flowing of the Sea: The 
 valſdulleſt Mariner can give you a fatiſ- 
 tiſkftory relation thereof 5 but you 
Ul may 


» 
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may expectin van arational accountheri 
of the ſame from the ableſt Phyloff thi 
- ſopher. To attribute with the greaiavo 
teſt number of Philoſophers thieonl: 
wonderful Phznomenon to the Stars, 
. or more particularly to the Moogfrinci 

is but an ingenuous confeſſion qfttingt 
their 1gnorance, and deſpair of a ker: 
ter anſwer. For it being certaw{ingel 
that when the Moon 1s in the uppalad v: 
Dnadrant of our Meridian, the Wahl | 
ters are not only ſwelled here, buf 4. 
likewiſe in the oppoſite part of thehnyel 
Earth towards our Artipodes ; IcantheCc 
not concerve how the Moon plercethher of 
through ſuch a thick and maſlic Bofyſte 
dy as the Earth, {o as to heightetyhere 
the Waters beneath. I'mſureſheaWnttc 
notat ſuch a diſtance, either by heatfbne, 
or by light, for her heat is not ſtrongſſhe | 
and her light is but very weak, atlWork 
neither of them can penetrate aboWfitious 
ten foot within the ſuperficies of theþive y 
Farth. Her occult and ſecret Infliknfhy 
ences, I neither underſtand, norloofholds 


upon as an anſiver capable to ſatimher 
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on earions enquirer, The movement. 


yohthe Earth, by which ſome en- 
reeavour to give an account of this 
thahepular movement,we obſerve in the 
targKeas, beſides the uncertainty of this 
Dotprinciple contributes but little or no- 
1 affing towards the ſolution of this 1+ 
Fperable difficulty 5 and Marrs , his 
tamſingel moving thus orderly this great 
ppeind vaſt Bod y, is but a gueſs, and at 
Whoſt but an ill gronnded Opinion. 

but] 4, If we come now aſhoar, and 
thetnvel over the habitable Tracts of 
ca#theContinent, whatan mhnite num- 
cetdher of obvious, but moſt hidden 
offyſteries ſhall we diſcover every 
ntetfhere. I (hall offer but two at pre- 
ant to your conſideration, the Load- 
ieatfone, and - Quickſilver , or Mercxry. 
ongſhe former 1s an __ piece of 
alWork, and looks like an excremen- 


oVgtious part of Nature: But Whocan 
thepive us a tolerable account ofvits at- 
mktnftive facalty, *why it draws, and 
oofholds cloſely Iron , rather than any 
” der Metal why it thruſtsfrom 1t 

the 


I _ "=> : - 
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, the Needle with one Pole, and i} Sut 
tracts it again with the other; an{ the 
why it declines more or leſs, or ne tor 
at all in ſeveral parts of the World - * 
&c. Philoſophers are commendahi{ the 
for doing their utmoſt endeavour ſho 
and ſqueezing their brains to anſry din 
ſach difficulties 3 but I fear after 4 yer 
their Sweats, and laborious Speay. tou 
lations, they ſhall mger ſatisfic eithy/ real 
themſelves on this ſubje&t, or othenſ «lie 
Mercxry 1s clearer indeed to the Fyf Imp 
than the Loadſtone, but as obſauj as tl 
if not more, to our darkned lh] We: 
derſtanding. *Tis the very riddled[ agat 
Nature, AEigme nature, 'tisa May dend 
ſter compounded of meer contrargTo{ 
ties, as being round and ſharp, col{the ( 
and in the opinion of ſome hot tolþand 
light and heavy, moiſt and dry, cf Natt 


- _ rlptible and incorruptible, alvagyery 


the ſame, and yet moſt changeabigmear 
inyilible, and by an eaſie recovery@for 
it {elf viſible again; I ever admin ferip 
above all this, its compactneſs atk is ] 
cloſe texture; for it admits not td} ve, 1 


* 
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12] Subtileſt Air, and giving no acceſs:to 
an] the points of Fire, it flyeth-frombe- 
r nd foreit. 2 
ord - 5- But I need not have recourſe to 
Jall the confeſt Procigies of Nature, to 
ood ſhow how far we are fromunderſtan- 
un ding any thing to the bottom. The 
*r 4 very Sciences themſelves are not ſuch 
bead, tous, if narrowly look't into. Ihave 
ith reaſon to examine the Truth of Ex- 
then dlides demonſtrations, ſince I fee the 
e by} mpoſſibility of a common Segment, 
ſow] as they ſpeak, demonſtrated to my 
Uk] Weak Judgement by Proclus, and 
lled again contradicted with no leſs evi- 
wdence by. other able Mathematicians. 
rar} To fay nothing of the duplication of 
coll the Crib, the Squaring of the Circle , 
t tol and other Gordian lenots of this 
cop Nature 3 I doubted always of the 
lwagyvery Foundation of Geometry, EF. 
cablgmean of the true Notion of a point. 
eryqFor- when 1 hear this ſtrangg@Ue- 
irs ſeription, Puniuz: eſt cujus pars mule 
; a; I begin to wonder what that cat: 
t 8] ve, that though not a Spirit, hasno 
F 


| Ima- 


{ * Conceit and Fancy. 
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tmaginable parts : and then conclu. | 


ding there's no ſuch thing in being, 
I take the true Object of Geometry 
as a Line that 15 made of Points, 
and a Superficies compounded of 
Lines.to have no other Foundationin 
Eſſence or Exiſtency, but my own 
[ am moreover 
fo little ſatisfied with the groundleſ 
grounds, and Principles of judiciary. 
Aſtrology, that I fancy. it the moſt 
vain, and moſt uncertain of all Sc 
ences, and thoſe that admire it to be 
none of the judicious ſort, I contefs 
the Heavens are great Volumg 
wherein we may read the wonderful 
efte&ts of Gods infinite Power and 
Wiſdom ; but you ſhall ſee no Cha- 
raters there that expreſs the Con- 
tingency of things to-:come, and the 


- occalional determinations of our free 


Wills. For what connexion cal 
any rational man 1magine' betweel 
the Aſpects of the Stars, and a Childs 
being one day either a. King © 
an Emperour,, or ta dye ſuch 1 

_ 


| 


ay 


! never be exactly determined, becauſe 


p 
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death. We know neither the Na- 
ture, Properties , nor Influences of 
the Celeſtial Bodies 3 how can then 
aman, not a meer Fool, preſume to 


determine their contingent Effects. 


Aſtronomy indeed is ſomewhat bet- 
ter gronnded. But how many things 
afe we yet here ignorant of, the 
quantity of the natural year ſhall 


we can never know the critical Mi- 
nuteof the Suns firſt ſtep backward 
from one Tropick towards the other. 
ThenewKalender isnot as yet perfet, 
and may one day ſtand in need to 
be corrected a ſecond time : We can 
give but a very uncertain account of 


-] the Nature of Comets, and debate 
| often about their hight, periods, 


movement and bulk ; whether. 
the light of the fixed Stars be innate, 
or only borrowed from the Sun, we 
afe not as yet certain. Ve do but 
meſs at their real diſtance from us 
and among themſelves. We ſpeak 
nlhly, and perhaps, upon not very 

F' 4 good 
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d grounds, of their wonder. 
| ful Rapidity and Swiftneſs. I ſhall 
| fay nothing of an infinite number 
| of other things, that we can give 
no rational account of, as for In- 
ſtance, of Antipathy , Sympathy; 
| Poiſons, and of that ſort of Re- 
| medies, we call Specificks. IfIchance 
to meet with two men I never ſaw 


| to ſerve the one than the other, Put 
why, Iam to ſeek. 'As ſoon as the 
Lamb cometh into the World, it 
flyeth- from before the Woolf, as 
froma known Enemy : Now by what. 
Kind of Impulſe orImpreſlion, itbe- 
haves it ſelf ſo rationally. I ſhall wil- 
lingly learn from any i the Modern, 
or Antient Philoſophers. The ſtrange 
effets of Poyſons are but too well 
| known, whereof ſome are quick, 
| {ome are ſlow, ſome cold, and others 
{| Hot. But they all agree in this, that 
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have been preſent #. the ovens 


before, I find my ſelf more inclin'd | 


| they deſtroy at length the ſtructure- | 
of our Bodies. 1. remember to. 


ſhall never reach to a perte&t know- 


| ledge of ſuch odd pieces of Won- 


| narrowly into the reaſons of both: 
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of a Lady, that had certainly been F 
poyſon'd, which nevertheleſs we | 
could not affirm by any vilible Im- | 
preſſions made upon her inward 
Parts, the alteration made by this- F 
ſubtile Poyſon being quiteinfen(ible. 
Lam of opinion: that 1n this Lite we: 


der. Let us then acknowledge that | 
there is*no true Philoſophy in the 
World butSceptiſiſm ; not thatl take 
Scepticks here formen that doubt of 
every thing, yea, and of their owr 
Exiſtency too, for 'tis, perhaps, a 
yulgar Error to. believe that there 
were ever any ſuch in the World,and. 
withall not meer Fools: i incan ther 
by Scepticks thoſe that are come 
to ſuch. a pitch of Knowledge, as to 
donbt rationally of every diſputa- 
ble matter, becauſe ſeeing nothing 
under one light only, and looking, 
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lides, they diſcover but ſome few, or 
| © more. 
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| 6. Thomas Aquinas po what account 


( 102 ) 


' mare degrees of probability withaut| 


the very Twilight of Evidence. 


—— 
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+-SECT. VIL 


The : CharaCter' of a grex 
Wit. 


1. That therecare few great Wits. 


2, Who are notto be reckoned among th| 


great Wits. 


3. The trueſt notion of « gout Wit, | 


4. That great Wits are Wary in the 
deciſions, and not at all Dogms 
tical. 


5: The difference between Ariſtotle and 
Deſcartes. 


tobe moſt eſteemed. 


| 2. ÞT Doubt, if Imaynot ſay of great 
- ot. Wits, what Cicero ſays ſome 
' where. of great Orator3, that ſcare 
one wasſceninan Age: For as Ariſtotk 


calls] :- 


NOut 


ret 


—WWC< 
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(103) _ 
calls little men comely, but not beau- 
tiful, ſo likewiſe F take the moſt 
part of thoſe that the World ad- 
mires moſt, to be but jolly Wits, aces 
eſprits jolly, as not throughly deſer- 
vmg , becauſe of ſome conſiderable 
deficiency, a more honourable Title, 
or rather not filling m- all ſenſe 
what 1s 11 rigour meant by a great 
Hit: For I conceive none to be 
{ſzch;; who has received but one Ta- 
lerit, though in a:juſt meaſure: Thus 
2 man may bean excellent Poet, a 


 kilful Aſtronomer, a good Geoma- 


trician, a ſubtile Logician, and yer 
unfit for all other Sciences ;. ſach an 
one- then can be reckoned! but a- 
mongithe jolly Wits, and that 1s Ho- 
nour enough for him. I do far leſs 


- Judge thoſe to be great Wits, who. I 
underſtand nothing, but what 1s be- - 


yond common Secnle and Underſtan- 
ding, as theſe Metaphyfical Whym- 
hes, abſtracted Tdea's, and Airy 
Notions, that fill the empty heads of 


ſome fpeculative Virtuolo's Nei- 


F 4 ther 4 


( 104.) 
ther . could I ever havea great Opp] ſha 
nion \of ſuch, as preferring them| 4 
ſeves \before the reſt of the World ga 
_—_ whatever flows not fronf yet 
their. own Pen, or whatever is be Je 
yond the reach of their ſhort Capal jan 
city. For this is no more than what of t 
the dulter fort are equally - capable] ;1co 
of. I am likewiſe ſomewhat out aff ypo1 
conceit with moſt of our Modenf gm; 
Philoſophers, who will kavenone to gf al 
be really Witty and Ingenious, butf gb; 

| ich as underftand perfe&tly Mechay to b 
niſm, or the Texture and StruQureſ grea 
of things, or how to knit , weave ford 
and knead one Corpuſcle with ano] that 
ther. For at this rate Apothecanrig] ther 
Smiths and Bakers, and the reſt off tive 
the Mechanical Fribe, are to be acy tnati 

counted true Philoſophers. Yet] we 

ever conceived Philoſophy to bet dou 

ſomething beyond the reach of th} N 

common .ſort, and would be very} leſs, 

loath to become either a Smith or af prot 

Baker, in order to gain the Honou4 ma 


rable Name of a true Phil ogy ty, 


; ( 105 ): 
pi ſhave a great reſpe&, and Tanrfor=- 
nf ced to it by the very name, for 
If what we call in Erglazd Divines, 

et I look not upon them as great 
Wits, becauſe it they be good Chri- 
a ſtians, they muſt renounce the uſe: 
tf of their H/7t, and belicve the moſt 
& inconceivable Myſteries of Religion 
{ upon no better ground, than- the- 
MF Simpleſt ſort, that is upon the ſareft- 
If of all;the Authority of a Divine, tho. 
a obſcure Revelation. Iconceivetherr 
B24 to be ſhort, no- other Notion of @- 
great Wit, than what Sceptifiſlm af- 
fords me : Not that I mean. a' man 
104 that doubts of every thing, but ra- 
$f ther one that can ſhow demonſtra- 
If tively the incertitude of all diſputable 
acy matters, thoſc of Faith, with whictr 
tif we meddle not, laid aſide, The: 
be doubts of ſach men are not meer 
hs] Negative ones, for thoſe areground- 
Ty} leſs, but rational , poſitive , and 
 Yprounded upon | ſach reaſcns. as: 
u4 may demonſtrate our little Capact- 
4 ty, and Infight into- moſt diſputa»- | 
ot F5 ble {| 


C106 ) 
ble things. - So as the greateſt Wiz gf 
Angels,conſiſtsin knowing; the great. 
eſt Wit in Men conſiſts in. doubting; 
whoever than after a due conſidets 


- tion of any difficulty in what Sub-| 


zett ſocver ſeeth the Pro-and theCay 
or Whatever may be ſaid for maip- 
taining either ' part of the contra- 
diction ſo clearly, that he is force 
to. ballance his underſtandingin the 


middle by an almoſt equal Weight - 


of counterpoizing Reaſons : Thi 


Man I fay, and no other may aſſume 


to- himſelf without Uſurpation, the 
Name of a great Wit : You hal 
ealily know him either by his dif 
courle, or by his Writings. Hei 
not. of the Humour of certain Dog: 
maticalHeads, who becauſe they ſe 
_ things butunder one light, undertake 


| boldly tF&determinethe greateſt dif 
cuhics &t the very firſt. hearing 
them. But the Man we are. ſpeak 
ing of being wary and cautious, 


3 


4 wel 
guires time. to conſult with. himſe \ſucl 
aboutthe matter, before he yenturg/e 


og. fiderable 4 culty, 


0 


ak 


(107). 


F tOgIee a politive anſwer,which fome- 


times ocralions the els underſtans 
ding ſort to take him to be none of 
the ſharpeſt; and when he 1s come 
to a reſolution upon the cate propo- 
kd, bis Dealions-are ſo moderate;. 
ſo prudent, and fo: far from being 
too daring and bold, that they 
ſcarce-ever amount to more than to- 
the determination of ſome degrees: 
of probability, if the thing bercal- 
ly doybtfal. I have always admir'd 
this Character in the Honourable Ro- 
bert Boyle : Tis to be met with every: 
where 1n his Writings, and is obſer-- 
wble likewiſe in his diſcourſe, if he- 
be required an anſiver to any. con- 
Yet it it chance: 
that ſome Eminent Virtzoſ# expreſs 
themſelves ſometimes in doubtful 


Mmatters,. as 1t they judged th:m evi- 


dent, this is not,tgi,be wonJdrcd at, 
becauſe as ſome: Men. cannot expreſs 
ell their. Thoughts ,. others. have 


#\ ach an. cafic utterance, that ra, 


q cat of dilpyte, or quickne( 


ag 
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magmation, they do often make 
ue of- Words ſ{ignifymg more, than 
really they intend. Bnt generally 
tpeaking when you hear a man ſay, 
| he can give an evident account for 
mſtance of theebbingand flowing of 
. the Sea, of the fits of the Ague, of 


the attractive faculty in the Load- 


Rone, of the nature of Poiſons, and 
Specificks whether exteriour or inte- 
riour, of the Origine of the Winds 
of the ſolution of Gold by Aya Re- 
- gia, and not by Aqua fortis, of the 
folution of Silver by Aqua fortis, and 
notby Aqua Regia, and a thouſand 
other abſtruſe difficulties of that na- 
ture 3 you- may be ſure that his in- 
fifficiency is nothing inferiour to his 
vanity and preſumption. I fall much 
thort upon thisaccount of the great 
Eſteem ſome have for D:ſcartes, be 
cauſe he pretends too much to evi- 
dent Truths, and will have us before 
we are fit for his Philoſophy, to 
make our Underſtanding Tabulamre- 


| ſer, as a ſinooth board, capable ot] 


any 


— 


(109) 
any. Charater by ſcraping ont of 
it the Pictures of all things it was 
fraught with from our greener years, 


| asif none had ever ſpoken Truth but ' 
1 himſelf, or as if our intelleGive fa- 


eulty being thus naked, was not e- 
qually diſpoſed to be wronght upon 
by error, as well as by Truth. Some 
of his Followers betray themſelves 
to be but half witted, when they de- 
ny athing , becauſe Ariſtotle, whom 
they 2re not acquainted with, affr- 
med it , and pretended it to be an 
evident Truth, becanle forſooth Diſ- 
cartes held it. 

2. To do boththeſe Philoſophers 
nght, thongh with the learned(\t part 
of the World, I apprehend Ariſtotle 
to be far beyond Diſcartes, as to 
ſharpneſs, depth, and-penetrancy of. 
Wit: They have ſpoken both many 
things to the purpoſe, and probable 
enough , and many others hkewiſe 
with a greater appearance of falſe- 
hood than Truth. Thetnain difference 


Tfind between them both only yn 


(110) 
fiſts in this, that Ariſtotle undertogy 
to-debate and diſcuſs matters beyon{ 
the reach of Humane Capacity. Sug 
I reckon to be the finite, whethe 
11 number, or matter, the Diviſebils 
tyand Compoſition both of the flue 
and permanent continuum. Diſcarin 
ſpeaketh of Matter and Motion, an 
things indeed leſs ſubtile, but mor 
intelligible; yet I conceive his cop 
cluſions. drawn from thence to be ng 
demonſtrations 3 and it any of hi 
Diſciples look upon' them as (ach, | 
fear he 1s either prejudic'd, or fee 
things but under one liohe : I haveſ 
good opinion of Diſcartes his Jadge 
men*, that I believe he intended ugt 
to give us a true demonſtration \& 
God in his Metaphiſical Meditations 
| though grounded, it I miſremember 
\not, upon theſe two principles, firk, 
that whatever-we have, a clear ani 
diſtin& Idea of, exiſts, or way;exil, 
Secondly;that we have aclear andd 


fink Idea that God is in Nature.:Forl | 


know not why I may not have a]: 
$ al 


(11T ) 


clear and diſtin& Idez of any impoſſi- 
ble thing, ſince our Knowledge re- 
ceiveth not ſo much 1ts qualificati- 
ons from its Object, asfrom the man- 
ger of its tendency towards the 
Objet, which may be clear, tho: 
the Obje&t be confuſed. Again, no 
wan of good ſenſe willtake this pro- 
ſition, Dcw# eſt, God exiſts, for one 
of thoſe we call Notas per. ſe, known 
immediately by their own ſelf-evi- 
dence, without a Medi or reaſon 
to prove them. Nevertheleſs this 
muſt happen m our caſe, if we have a 
dear and diſtin& Idea of Gods being || 
| xeally exiſtent 1n nature, or of his | 
being poſible : For if -I conceive an 
mfnite good poſible, *tis conſequen- | 
tial that he really exiſts, fince in this 
very notion the actual exiſtency is in- || 
cluded, as being a moſt material per- : 
#Ction. 
- 3,'Let us not then impoſe upon 
our {clves, and take for demonſtra- || 
"tion by a certain Prectpitation of 
;pdgewent, what, at the utmoſt bea- 
bees? 0,6 | reth. | 


(112) 
reth but a fair ſhow of probability, 
I may methinks be allowable to mil: 
trult a Mans Capacity, when he pre- 
tends to know all things to the bots 
tom, or to ſay nothing, what is not 
either in it ſelf, or by conſequence 
clear and evident. I have alwayy 
been a great admirer of Thom 
Aquinas, the Angelical Doftor, and 

. do look upon him as a tranſcending* 
Wit, but meerly upon this account; 
that he ſeems to be certain ofnothing: 
though. i» Corpore articuli, he ſtand 
at length ſtiffly to one part of the 
contradiction , and anſwers the Ar- 
guments for the other. But you may 


: 


ties he propoſcth to himſelf, and his 
* anſwers that he pretended no more 


eaſily gather-both from the difficul-] 


than todoubt rationally of diſputa- 
ble matters; and more than this cans 
not be expeted from the capacity of 
Man , who has no comprehenhve 
knowledge of natural things, as An- 
gels have. I take then an ingenuous 
Ignorant to be of the moſt ingenious 

' or 


re 
1- 
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or knowing ſort: I mean one that 


[profeſſeth ſincerely he knoweth no- 
thing certainly, but who withal, be- 
cauſe of his penetrancy, and great 
Wit, can give a rational, though not 
2 demonſtrative account, of every 
thing. Such an one I concerve ca- 

le to defend probably, and no 
her, whatever you may propoſe 
whim. For few things are toa mar. 
of this CharaQter ſelf-evident. He 
doubts not only of the poſitbility of 
ever doubling the Cub, or ſquaring 
the Circle, of fixing of Mercury, 
of making malleable Glaſs, ec. But 


jy] he diſcovers without Teleſcops, 
.Stams, and Spots in the veryzStars 


themſelves, I mean Obſcurity, Falſe- 
hood, uncertainty in the cleareſt 


- 


| 


| the New, but takes up the Cudgels 


and moſt approved Notions, Errors, 

Miſtakes, and ſometimes flat Devia- 
tons from the Truth in the moſtac- 
curate Authors. . He neither admires 
the old Philoſophy, nor dotes upon 


differently for either, as it ſerves his 
turn; 


( 114 ) 


turn, or his fancy. He is notalway| ; 
ſatisfied with what we call Mats Y : 
matical Demonſtrations, and il ming 
covers them otten to be bu falſe ap] men 
' Paritions, impoling eaſily upon {thei 
weak underſtanding. . He ſcruplet} Rea 
at. the vulgar. Opinions, and valug} yell 
them no more than vulgar Error mer 
.This is the Sentiment of an honours]/(her 
ble Gentleman, whom I relpe& azz] of 
greatIWVt; T haveheard himſay monl.yh; 
than once, that- he found by expe ay 
ence the moſt vulgar: Opinions tu} on 
be flat untruths, which he has inge] '* 
niouſly provedto convidtion in ſeve- 
ral of his moſt learned Books. Ne: 
vertheleſs, . though ſuch Men cen 
to be ſatisfied with nothing , -not 
through Pride, for they are of the 
Humbleſt ſort, but through Knoy- 
* ledge, yet they are deſirous to lean} 
from the meaneſt Capacities, as wel 
knowing that their Underſtanding 
how vaſt ſoever. is but of a limiteder-| 
tent, and not O-9ni(cient. Tho! they be 
{paring of their Elogiums, as adi 
ring 


EI 
alnay ringnothing,yet they are ſcldom guil- 
atde] ty of detraCtion, of roo much bla- 
uf ming, or raſhly :condemning other 
le W mens labours 3 and if Books recerve 
on {| their Fates from the Capacity of the 
letif Readers, *tis a good Fortune for a 
Allsf well penn'd Piece to fall into ſuch 
[108] mens hands : for being great Artiſts 
ours! themſelves, they are the beſt Judges 
t 4] of Arts, and do praiſe moderately 
m-yhat they judge to deſerve it, or 
PW faynothing at all of what they either 
* 0] cannot, or willnot commend. 


nge. 
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SECT. IX ps © 

. . 0 xa 

The Origine and Progreks ilar: 
Wit. things 


Alchio 
I The extent of Adams Wit. nome 
2, The netural endowments of fjile L 
mind, not deſiroged by his Sins, | olop! 
3. That we owe crea can, A rage V+ 
bians, Grecians, Romans, w® i! 
reateft part of Humane Sciences, 
4-Of the Gymonoſophiſts and Druidgp®®! 
_— Do@Grine. oo 

5. {hat this preſent Age ſurpaſſeth d 

the tf 2. —uin_ vhs h thou 
Knowledge and Learning. oy 
S, 

Kh Dam was not only the firlt No 
man n_ the World, but they 
firſt Wit; for as being the King df," 

all other inferiour Creatures, Ido| 

. rationally fancy he was fitted toſuck | 

an eminent Dignity, with propott- 

onable Gifts, and Talents, Thisbe- Ns 
wg 


I17 


ing Gods uſual way of providing for 
#is Creatures whenſoever he minds 
go exalt them. I conceive then, firſt 
14ass Underſtanding fraught with 
ls (gear and diſtin& 1dea's of all natural 
things/" He was, I doubt not, a good 
Alchimiſt, and an ingenious Aſtro- 
4nomer, an accurate Geometer, a ſub- 
He Logician, and a very acute Phi- 
7, Hoſopher. But yet I cannot ſay that 
kthe was a very witty Husband, becauſe 
of his too ſimple and blind compla- 
2s, {cencyto his Wite, which occaſioned 
uidghhis ruine, and that of his Poſterity. 
We muſt not think-nevertheleſs that 
þ of{fis Fall darkned his Underſtanding, 
though 1t corrupted his will : For I 
ſappoſe he was not unlike tothe An- 
pels, as to this point: of whom the 
I Divines affirm, 7207: rw vnulnerati in 
Aeerralibus, after their Sin commit- 
Fed, - they retained yet all their na- 
tural” endowments , as not bein 
4 | founded in their Intelleftuals, He 
4. | ould then I fancy, and did rea 
Propagate to Poſterity a part of his 
Wit 


- 


; 


IIC 


Wit .and Knowledge : Not that re v 
think Wit to behereditary, ſince weley, at 
know certainly by daily experiencegher 
that the moſt ingenious men begetly 
ſometimes the dulleſt Children. My 
meaning only is, that he taught hy|genic 
Sons and Daughters, what he him-|muact 
ſelf never learned but from God im-(the | 
mediately, ſo they became in a ſhort} of m 
time by hisInſtrufions well vers'd in} xe 
moſt Sciences, and skilful in all ArtsFthis1 
which'they invented firſt for neceſſ-Fleng 
ty's ſake, and then for conveniency, [and 
Thus Wit flouriſhed in the World ashitsG 
by a lineal deſcent , till the. days in t 
of Noah : When all Fleſh had corrup. | bet] 
ted their way, that is their Wit ; Om-|and 
ris. caro corruperat viam ſuan. It Row 

was conhn'd then in the Ark to aÞof 
little number, and if the Ark had } him 

- ſplit, it had intirely periſhed. Thegky 

gyptians after the retreat of theFDiy 
Waters from above the Face of the} tus] 
Earth, claimed more right to it for] No 
ſeveral hundred years,than any other] left 

Nation of the -World. Every Crea-|| 46 


19) 
at tare was to them a piece of Divini- 
'weſry, and what ſignifyed nothing to 
ncelather- Nations, repreſented to them 
| pofound Myſteries. Their Hrerogli- 

: . OY 
[picks are evident proots of their in- 
hy|genious meditations. To them, as 
um-]mach as to the Arabians, we owe 
im-[the knowledge of Aſtronomy, and 
rtf of moſt other Sciences : Yetas men 
1 in}ze obnoxious to various changes, 
rts | this moſt ingenious Nation becameat 
ſ0-Flength ſo dull, as to acknowledge, 
cy, [and worſhip Cats, Dogs ana Rats for 
1 asfitsGods.But the Greciars ſacceeding 
ays in their Room, took upon them to 
vp- |bethe great Inſtrufters of the World, 
and were never equal d but by 'the 
FRomans, I know not what to make 
fof Plato, whether we ſhould call 
lim a God or a Man - I ſhall only 
fy, he juſtly deſerves to' be ſtiled 
Divine, Divinus Plato, becauſe of 
| ushigh Sentiments of God,and thoſe - 
for'| Notable pieces of Divinity he has 
| kftto Poſterity.” - Atacharſes, Anax- 
| voras, Pythagoras, Euclides, are re- + 
| 4 ally | 
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ally Stars of the firſt magnitude, ani 
were the greateſt jts of their time 
But the _— at length ſabduing 
the Grecians, became their Maſter 
not only by the happy ſucceſs of they 
Arms, but alſo by their Wit, Learning 
and Elequence: For if we refle& but 
a moment upon the preſent condition 
of the Grecians, we ſhallinſtantly con 
.clude, that whenſoever the body s 
enſlaved, the mind is commonly ſub- 
dued, or at leaſtloſeth much of its 
natural vigour and ſharpneſs, becauſe 
of its dependency upon the body, 
The Atheniarsunder the Roman Yoke 
were no more called then, as before, 


Sctentiarum Omninm Inrentrices Athe-\ 


ae, the Inventors of all Arts and 
Sciences. The Mules had -now de- 
ſerted Athens to follow the Roman 
- Conquerours, to the Imperial Scat 
of the World then, Rowe. The Ro 
24ns now on the other ſide began to 
propagate, .t er with their ow 
Authority, Wit, and. Knowledge; 


| 
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the Gyzmoſophiſts flouriſh'd betore 


 .GLN 


_. 


them, as ſome tancy in the Eaſt Iy- 
et. I know not what ſort of Men 
they-were, but if we believe the 
relations of fome not unlearned Tra- 
yellours, they taught not very 1m- 
pertinent Doctrines concerning a- 
nother life, a Rewarder, and Puniſh- 
er of Crtnes, of the Exiſtency, Om- 
 niſciency, Goodneſs and Immenſity 
of God. Tis reported that they 
delighted nuch in that pleaſant fan- 
cy of Tragſtnigragzon of their Souls; 
which Doctrine]: take to be_moſt 
 truein this Senſe, that Mcn in all ages 
do ariſe ſo like unto thoſe that have _ 


; a Ps. 
| gone betore- them, as to it, Shar P=- 


[neſs and Learning z that we muſt not 
quarrel much with ſuch as.admit a 


or Tranſmigration of Souls from one 
Body into another : Which I fancy 


| certain repreſentative Metempſycoſes, 
a 'J 


| vas the Opinion of the Firſt Tranſ- 


wgrators, and 1s conceived to have 


| been the mcaning of the Indiar 
| Gmmnoſophilts, The Druides like- 
G 


wile . 
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viſe, before ever the Rowan Eagles 
appeared on this fide of the Alps; 
were look't upon! as great Wits a. 
mong the Gauls. YetT conld learn 
almoſt nothing of this Tribe abroad, 
though I have been very 1nquiſitive 
after their Dodrine, Diſcipline, and 
_ Manners, but that they lived in re- 
” mote places, as 'upon Mountains, 
where I have ſeen ſome of their Mo- | 
numents, and in Woods much reſor- | 
ted to,by the generality of the People | 
that conſulted them upon all occaſi- 
ons, and doubtful Caſes, as Oracles, 
Yet I was inform'd that they held 
the World eternal, and thought. it | 
a ſelt-evident Contradi&ion that any 
thing ſhould be made of nothing, 
They could not admit in God any | 
; foreſight of contingent effects, asal- 
together inconſiſtent in their Fancy 
with their Contingency. Neverthe- 
leſs the Garls were but a blunt and 
dull fort of People, under theſe (ab | 
conceited and ſpeculative ' Maſters 


Yet no ſooner the Romans had pet ; 


- Printing, Sailing, whereof either the 


toſtudy atreſh his own Tongue, and 
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ſefled themſelves of the greatclt part 
of the World, but the Garls and 
moſt other Nations began to unprove 
more Particularly. their Natural Ta- 
lents. 

2. Nevertheleſs I believe, I ſhall 
not be contradicted, if T ſay that 
fince the Roman Empire was torn a- 
ſunder by its own divitions, and 1- 
teſtine Broyls,}}7tand Learning made 
a greater 'Progrels in the World than 
ever they had done during the proſ- 
perous Days of the Roman great- 
neſs. For not to ſpeak of Gunnery, 


Romans knew nothing at all, or never 
came neer the $skill of atter Ages, 
they can pretend to no inlight m 
Chymiſtry, and had* made but few 
diſcoverics in Natural Philoſophy, 
in compare to what the Wits —- OUr 
Age have made in both, tothe great 
bencfit of Mankind, Yea I am. of 
Opinion, that if Cicero came now int 
the World again, he would be force 


G 2 tear 
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| x 

| learn from ns the new ſignifications of | «© 

[many Latine Words, which weeither | r 
borrow, or invent to expreſs new 1 
things, and that were perhaps quite t 


ppaknowen to him : Such I reckon to 
{be moſt Chymical terms, as Preripi- 
tation; Solution, Stratification, Volati- 
| ſation, @&c. Some of the Antients 
{1 confeſs, were Eminent Mathetnari- | 
I cians, - as Ptolemy, Emlides, &c. But | 
| Methinks we have no reaſon to yicld 
{to them in this. point 3 ſince beſides 
[many new things we have diſcovered 
that they never dreamt of 3 we may 
juſtly boaſt of the renowned Napers 
Divine Invention, I mean his admi- 
rable Logarithmes, whoſe Properties 
and Nature the more you ſtudy, the 
greater Wonders you ſhall meet with. 
1 take this Divine Art, for I know 
mo Elogium bclow it, to be the very 
FKey of Mathematicks.Since what for- | 
Mmerly could not be done without long 
and tedionsMultiplications andDiviſt- 
ons,may now be perform'd by a ſimple 
Addition and Subſtrattion, Operatt- 

| Ons 


| 
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ons ſo caſte, that a Man bur of a 

mean Capacity may become capable 

in leſs than a days time, to,*teach 

them. | 

3. I (hall not forget here another 

no leſs curious , and more neceſiary 

piece of Wit, or regarding more 

nearly the common good: TI have 

ſeen in France I Holland * Germany, 

many ſad eftetsof what we call Her- 

xianz or Rupture: And being curi- 
"ous to know the beſt Methods of cu- 
ring it, I converſt the renowned(t 
Artiſts, upon this account, in moſt 
parts of Exrope : But could never be 
ſatisfied with what I cither could. in- 
vent my ſelf, or learn from - others 

concerning the mamlInſ{trimentsmad 
uſe of in thisimportint cure, I mean 
the Trufſes, whether Umbilical, or 
others. But all my doubts were fall 

cleared, and my curioſ1vy entirely fa 

tisfied, ſince I met with Mr. Smith 

Sch Gentleman, livingin the Black: 
£ryers, in London. To. do-hum ju 
ſtice, without the leaft deſign of ci 

G3 ther 
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ther intereſt orconcern, I never met 
with any either at home or abroad. 
| comparable to him in the Art and 
{Skill of_curing this ſad Diſtemper. 


jm two things. Firſt, in making 
| Truſſes fo light and eaſie to carry, 
| that whereas others ſometimes weigh 
| [ſeveral Ponnds, whereof I have ſeen 
[6H in his own Houſe, his exceed not 
| Hine or ten Ourices. - Secondly, fo fit- 
| || ted to the Body, that they follow ex- 
exattly its movement whether vio- 
|I&tit or natural, as if they were in- 
|corporated tm a mannerto the Perſon 
[that wears them. He deſigns to pub- 
Hſh at conveneniency his Method, 
{which undoubtedly will prove agreat 
common Good. But I ſhould wea- 
[Ty ont your patiehce, would T be at 
the pains to ſet down here all the 
great advantages of this Age welive 
in, above the foregoing Centuries. 
Though the Antient Roman: may juſt- 
(ly pretehd to have been greater Ma- 
[Kers of the Latine Tongue than we 


_ CC 


| 
| 


[1 conceive his chief Secret to conſiſt, 


are ». 
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are now : Yet I can inſtance three 
4 | Linguiſts near our tunes, that may 
4 | juſtly be reckoned among the pureſts 

of. the Polite Age of A uſtus, [1 
{}, | mean Buchanan, Petavins, Maſfeins. 
The firſt is well known, and 1s moſt 
natural and ſmooth , whether: he 
» | writes Verſe or Profle : upon his ac- 
1 | count it was ſand, that 


k Romani Inperii Fuit olim Scotia limes 
Romani eloquii Scotia limes erit. 


His Tranſlation of the Pſalms is 
, | as far beyond that of Father Mag- 
wef's, the Jeluite, as a Maſter-piece 
is before the meer Rudiment of a 
Prentice. Petavivs and Maffeivs, (0: 
well known all the Learned World 
over, - hay be ranged with thoſe of 
the Primitive times for the Purity of 
their Style: But however, though we 
may yield ta the Romans in this: 
point, and grant. that they. knew 
their own Tongue better then For- 
reigners, yet. we ſhall eyer. pretend: 
” VS CG. 4 the. 
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the Advantagein ſeveral other things, 
of great Wit. Our.Warlike Engines, 
| our Artiftcial Fireworks, as Bombs, 
| Carcaſles, Grenads 3 Our Teleſcops, 
| Microſcops, &*c. and a thouſand 0- 
{ ther obvious pieces of Art to be met 
| with in every corner of Exrope, do 
| manifeſtly ſhow that our times. are 
| improved, if not perhaps-in Virtue, 
| at leaſt in real Knowledge, far be- 
yond all the foregoing Ages: 


.. 
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SECT. X. 
The abuſe of Wt. 


r. That we make ſowctimes & good uſe 
—_ things 
Fe common and general Cheats pit 
hos Men -by Tradeſmen, Lawyers, 
and others. 
3. intereſt, the Primum mobile of 
Mankind. | 
4 The vain and unſucceſsful attempts of 
-—nrwr Mem, 
tres fruitleſs labours of ach as ſearch 
ter on Pkileſophers St = 
TheVauityof 7 Judiciary Aſtrolog y. 
- = the xt know not the Secrets 
our Hearts, and why. 


'% hat private Men ought not to-meds 


dle with Publick affairs. 


1;F E do: often. make an Wl] - 


uſe of the belt things, as 
allo ſometime a good. ule” of the 
worſt, Thusthat great Overthrow- 
er of the Texture-od Humane Bo- 


"G5 dies, 
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dies, Poyſon, we turn into wholſome | * 
Remedies, and Powerful Antidote 

I know nothing worſe than Sin,which 

nevertheleſs has proved an occaſion 

of Salvation to many through Hu-' 
mility and Humiliation, its ordinary | 
Effedts. St. Peter was never truly 


hamble,. till by a flat denyal of his | W! 


Saviour, he became experimentally 
{nſible of his own Weakneſs. $t. | 
Thomas's Incredulity , or. misbelief, | 
wrought not only 18 him an mereaſe 
of Faith, but likewiſe in'the reſt of | | 
ahe Chriftian World. ForlHook up- 
Qn it as a moſt powerful induGtiveto 
beheve the Myſtery of the: Reſur- 
re@tion- | becauſe at :occafion'd the 
Conviction- of thoſe that then'doubt- 
| ed of \'this Important truth, or 
| . might perhaps in after .tzmes doubt 
of itt For who can hereafter mi- 
Kraft rhis point, if 'he refſe&$ bit 
2. moment with what evidence Chriſt 
| Froved to! St: Thomas the Realty of 
| His Body: But now *tis as trme 'oht | 
| the other fide, as I was ſaying alnde 

ms betore, 


IP- | 


 -—aw_ without them. 
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| before, ithat we miſiEſe ſometimes: 


the beſt things, as a ſickly and diſfor- 
derly conſtitution turns the beſt Food. 
got into: a'good Subſtance, but into. 

micious Venom. Thus W:#, the: 
Nobleſt of Natural: Gifts, - is made- 
often! an Inſtrument: of all: kind of. 
Wickedneſs.' I conceive it was not- 
aid of the Devil only, Circuit tar-- 


quan: Leo rugens querens quam devores, 


\That he runs toand.fro like aroaring; 


Lyon, to prey upon, and devour the: 
firſt he meets with. This is likewile: 


the-chicf and ordinary buſmeſs of” 


moſt-Men in this-corrupted_ age we: 
kve- in; \ Some indeed: like Roaring: 
Lyons hold: the World in a perpetuak 
Sar, / and Fear, by claiming right to, 
whatever they. can. reach- by their 
Arms. Others again make not ar». 
epen'War like Lyons, but more craf- 
tf :like'Foxes, lay ſecret Ambaſhes, 
w-their unthinkgng Neighbours. Þ 
would . wiſh there were no. Trades 
men.n' the World, if Men could 
L know 


mdeed 
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indeed they are thought [neceſſary 
for the Good and Benefit of Man- 


kind 3 but the unjuſt meaſures they|. 
uſe ſometimes for their own private] 


ends,+under pretence of promoting 
the Common Good, makes me ſpeak 


thus, and with we could want then; | 


For IL am of Opinion, that to trade 
with many, and to Cheat, are much 
about one. I fhall not except that 
Noble, and neceflary Art I do pro 
- $&ſS myſelf, wherem I wiſh the num; 
ber of able, and Conſcientious Men, 
did equal that .'of meer Pretenders, 
and bold Adventurers. I doubt not 
but there are Good Men of all Trades 
as of all Rebgions; yet Thaveknown 
fome Godly Tradeſmen, as to. their 


out-fide, prove at length the grea- | 


{ - teft Cheatsunder Heaven. They had 
| ne doubt read 1 Seripture this paſ- 
fage, Otilis ad omnia pietas, that Pi- 
ety is uſefulfor everything: Whence 
$hey concluded, that it might be uſc- 


| fol foothe gaining of Money too, the 
| beft of things in their Conceit; and 
\ Ac= \ 


Ir 
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accordingly thought it a ptece of Fol- 


"cutting of a Purſe in the High-way, 
fince they could do it with greater 
ſecurity, and certainly by long 
Prayers,reformed Looks,or by what- 
- ever they might gain the eſteem of 


| handling of fome Phyſitians', and 
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lyand not of Wiz, to adventure the 


thoſe they deal't withal, and could 
expect any thing from. 

2. I ſhall ſay nothing of the Di- 
yers and manifold tricks of Lawyers, 
who become often on aſuddam very 
rich, though by the Law, yet ver 
unlawfully. If men were not _ 
they. would undoubtedly agree a- 
mong themſclves, and give them leſs 
to. do: It was not the only ſad effect 
of Original Sin ,- that. ons Bodies 
ſhould be obnoxious to the cruel 


our Sonls/to the interefs'd deciſionsof 
fanciful |: Cafiuſts;-buy- likewiſe. that 
our Goqds\, Sabftance and Riches, 
ſhould be plunder'd and pilldg'd, by 
thoſe ; very; Men who pretend to 
fecure 1, them.) tg. 'us-; by: certain 
ye Me- 


ww - 
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Methods of equity and Jaſtice': Bur | (ee : 
this diſorder, 1 mean this perpernil Tad 
reflex upon our own private concerns, | yer 

is not only tobe met - with in 49; | je 

m the outer Court, bur. tis got intd, | .qqa 
the very Sanctuary it ſelf: into':the | are 
Church, and Pulpit , where.no:fuch | gt 
thing ſhould be expetted. I doubt | ter 
not but if we could ſee mto the | thy 
Breaſtsof ſeveral Preachers,weſhou'd | fir 
there diſcover that their greateſtZeal | pr 
auns /etther at ſome Preferment; if | v0 
they havernone; or a fatter one then 
| thatthey are poſleſled of. Neither do 

} Efear the guilt of a raſh Judgement, 

{ by faking thus freely my mind, 

$ fince'tis commonly.faid, though per- | 

{ haps it be buca' meer calumny, that | 'p 

a 
: 
| 


| Chirxch-Men diſcourſe more toges 
| ther .of their Livings, than of the 
| Weans how -to amendrtheir awn, pers 
 hafþs,br!/Tther Mens 1 ar ves. 
Feb Ti with charmably ſappoſe thar 
this. isbiir; the: defect 'of fone: few 
 particater Men, ard not'of the Ge- 
 nerality ; | For. -I do Jefs' wonder tof 
| | 91 {ee 


$ 


|-tmake uſe of their Wit for their pecnh- 


but conſultg their dearty beloved 
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ſee a debatich't Clergy-Man, than x 
fadas amongſt ww" 's Apoſtles. Ne- 
vertheleſs F pretend not that Clergy- 
Men, as well as others, may not 


arends- I allow them then topreach 
ether for » Benefice, or for a bet- 
ter Benefice , provided this be but 
therr Secondary Motive, and not the 
firſt mover of all thew A&ons, or 
provided perhaps, by- being mabled 
to do more good, they pretend' to 
x93 God more im a Higher 
dition , than m a lower: Inalt 
this I concerve nothing Irregatar: 
Neither do-I deny bur that an 'inge- 
tious Tradeſman may, and oughrr6 
gain by his Ingenuity, cheatmg only; 
and the Art of Circnmventing © 
another, T condemn; which I ob- 
ſerve to be hut too uſyal among em? 
For if they have to do with'atmaif 
that either 'umderftands not” thi 
Tricks, © or ingeniouſly relies pot: 
their Word, and Honefty, "tis'odd$ 


Inte- 
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quires of them, they will pretend 


ſpeak, when they have really puta 


ſes of ſome Stars argue not a general 
darkneſs in all the reſt, whatT lately 
ſaid of Church-Men, may likewiſe 
be underſtood of Mechanicks, and 
all Tradeſmen, whereof ſeveral are 
Conſcientious, and well meaning 


1ms of true Honour and Honeſty, 
World have done a baſe thing, 


not only . theſe ingenious faculties 
they. have received from God to the 
Corruption of their Morals, but 
likewiſe to the intangling and depra- 
ving of their IntelleQuals, I laugh 

e at, thanT do pity the unſuccels- 
pra of ſuch as pretend togive 
us a true Notion of the Infinite, that 


U- 


ggrnn— 


Intereſt, more than what Juſtice re || 


| to have wſed him kindly , as they | 


that they would not for all the- 


ofa thing infinitely above the reach 
. of our conceiving Faculty, or to 


Cheat upon hifn.- But as the eclip- |} 


Men, ſo well grounded in the Max- | 7 


_ 3. I am fatisfyed that men miſuſe | 
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re [inform the World with Ariſtot/c 
end | what or how many parts cither time - 
ney | or matter is compounded of. Deſ- 
It a | carter, if not ſo ſubtile as Ariſtotle, is 
lip- [in my Judgement more prudent, for 
ral | having left untouch't ſuch mſolvable, 
ely | and uſeleſs Difhculties. The Pom- 
ile | pous Notions of Eternity, as a perpe- 
nd | tawar re, a perpetual Inſtant, inſtars 
re | infinituzr, an infinite Inſtant, Inſtars 
Ng | immobile, an immoveable moment, 
X- | Vite interminabilis tota femul ac perfe a 
Y, | poſſeſſro, a perfe& and whole poſleſh- 
e-| on all at once of an interminablehite,, 
are but vain and airy Conceits, fitter 
e ['to- embroyl our - Underſtandings, 
$ | thanto give them any New, or real 
e | Light towards the diſcovery of. the 
t | Object they propoſe. , We may tru- 
- | lyſay of Eternity what an antient 
| | Philoſopher fatd of God , the 
more we think on tt , the leſs we 
know what it is 3 which may be like- 
wiſe applyed to many other things, 
_ | commonly thought lefs inconcet- 
| Yable, as to time, place, motion 
| | and 
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it 1n fome to conſume. whole years {hrtan 
and the greateſt part of their-daysm|yjſt, 
' ſearchinga perpetual movement, &at [\gt' c 
\ the ſame tine wholly artifecial z& 
French Feſuite ſpent unſucceſsfullyg 
part of ' his Life, and a-conſiderable | 
Sun of Money 1n this vain attetnpy 
and:toming at length without haves 
ing found out: the eternal moves 
tnent, to bis laft end., and eternal |: 
reſt, pexped no other thing by the 
comimal; and. long Labours of his 
_ Life, but this pleafant Epitaph after |; 
his Death, Patri querenti motum per- 
petnnm requics tterna. 

4. I take it likewiſe tobe a loſs of |; 
time , which I. would not value, it |@y 
# provednot alſo ſometimes the loſs | ces 
of Mens Fortunes, to ſearch after, | dy 

| though | . 


” 
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"V ugh perhaps it may be found out 
10 ghat they call commonly the Philo- 
Kphers Stone. A Man of a great 
Fate, who dyed at length in an 


ome poſpital , faid , A little beforc his 
<Keach, he could wiſh his moſt im- 
ls 


cable Enemy no greater misfor- 
AF\frtune than to become an Alchi- 
SW] mt, or a Chryſopeiar , I mean one 
w llvt' endeavours tofind ont the Tex- 
pd 
ble 


neceflary for the conſtitution of 
e Gold': This Textare I fancy 
Fknown to the Angels, whether 
0d or bad;' becauſe they have an 


Pl 
& Mitive and comprehenſive "Knows 


&[kdpe too, ifh' ſotne degrees, of the 
a - boon 5+ But Trove juſt rea- 
I [fo to doubt if any Man has as yet 

® | timbled uponit : And which makes 
T [thually for my purpoſe, though we 
* | vere certain to find ont at length this © 
wonderful Art, all would be in vain 
and loſtlJabonr, yea, and of a dange. 
rous conſequerice too. Becauſe Prin- 
&s being juſtly jealous of ſuch 10- 
| duſtrious Artiſts, would either ufe 
"= them 


f 
f 
] 
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them hardly, or keep thera in pat 
petual Priſon;-leaſt they ſhould f 
niſh their Enemies, or their ſubjcaer 
withan eafte Method of Heaping u 

Treaſures; which would render th 
leſs conſiderable, by dividing t! 
intomany hands, and in great quay 
tities, the things they are m 
courted, and reſpected for by 
vulgar fort, Gold and Silver. 

- concerve no worſe uſe of Wit, | 
tobe bulie about acquiring too mug], 
inſight in Judiciary Aftrology, which|®trc 
a man cannot be intirely addided to,\yla! 
without being already come to the 10 Þ 
Years of Dotage in the Opinion of [Val 
the Wiſer ſort. I often do wonder how | 
rational Men are not deterr'd from|tve 
the Study of 'this vain Science, by |! 
the very weakneſs of its imaginary |Pr 
Principles, and ſuffer not themſelves |d 
to be langht qut of it, by thenotor- {7 
ouſly falſe predictions of ſuch ashave 'M 
pretended to the greateſt inlight 1 | | 
this matter. The Great Duke's Mule \** 
is a known Story 3 whoſe Horeſcop 169 
being 
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in ping enquired for under the Notion 
1d tf a Baſtard from thoſe that were- 
bjegghen eſteemed molt eminent in Judi- 
ng yhary Aſtrology 3 the 1mport of their 
 thagnſwer was not only what really was 
* thibot to come to paſs, but what could 


er happen - For ſome' promis'd 
this pretended Baſtard the Empire, 
y thinthers the Triple Crown, ſome would 
ButIlieeds have him to become one day 
great Lawyer , others a great Cap- 
nug|tain, and others again a Saint. So 
rhich/axtream was the fplly of thoſe Irre- 
d to, \yular Heads, who deſerved not only 
| the 10 be pointed at for their inſufferable 
0 of|Vanity, but likewiſe to be ſeverely 
how /puniſh't for daring to thruſt upon 
rom|the World at this rate theſe flat un- 
by |tuths, and preſuming to play the 
ary |Prophets, without the leaſt proof of 
ves [their being inſpired, or ſo:much as 
Ii- {of a ſufficient Capacity for the, Fra- 
ve [ming of probable conjectures. 

in | 4. Tis not only in my Judgement 
ale ja Sin which we ſhould chiefly tear, to 
0p conſult with Magicians and Witches, 
ng it 
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if there beany, concerning contingejareſ 
efte&s and contingencies 3 eſpecalliyy + 
ſuch as depend upon the free detain! 
mination of our wills, which the gl 

gels, of whatſoever colour, if | matoh 
ſo ſay, know no more than I (ly 
Though becauſe of their naturalgl : 
cuteneſs, they gueſs a great dealngyi 
rer what we are to determine aſks 
ſelvesto, by the preſent Temper aſe 
Diſpoſition of our Bodies. TI knawyre 
indeed that the innate perfectiong{4F 
the Angelical Nature, as all Diving ,p-. 
generally teach, requireth a perk 
Knowledge of our free Deterty 
nations, as well as of our neceſlanf 
ones. But I am told likewiſeby th 
greateſt Maſters of Divinity , thfeg,, 
God never concurs with them tÞg,11 
fuch a Knowledge, becauſc he is 
ſolved to maintain the priviledge 
Mankind, whoſe Prerogative it ig 
asof other Commonwealths, to ha; 
all Freedom , either of concealing; 
from, or communicating to Fae Jb 


reigners their Secrets. Thus if I yy 
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ing G my Thoughts to the Devil, or 
Mo an Angel; I dg. not improbably 
ink,” that God being now free by 
ſy conſent, and yielding up my 
wht from that Obligation he has 
I Wont upon himſelf, the Angel really 

Hk Ws , and underſtands what [I 
think 5 but it I do not direct after 
W this manner my Thoughts, or will 
i Pr diſcover them to any other Crea- 
» God has put a tye upon him- 
on fr, ounded upon the Priviledge 
VIS ofa Free Commonwealth, as that of 
Mankind is, not to lend a helping 

Whand to the Diſcovery of my ſecret 
mF-Thanghts. Sincethen the Devil can- 
Tot at theutmoſt frame but very weak 
Feonjectures of things to come, eſpe- 
J cally if they be contingent : It isnot 
1 only uſeleſs, buta not ordinary piece 
Tot. madneſs, to take advice F ram, 
Favd conſult with them, who 1n all 
+ Io bave firſt conſulted 


uy 


5. Thereare other things of preat 
# Nomenr, wherein we may miſapply 
our 
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our Wit, and ſpend our. time not on. 
ly to no purpoſle,. but likewiſe toour 
great damage too. I'am for mw 
{tance but a private Man, and a ve- 
ry  incon{iderable Member of the. 


_ Commonwealth too.ſo asitnever wa; | 


my Lot, nor m all appearance ever 
will be, to ſhare with others that de- 
ſerve it better in the Government of 
State Affairs ; yet if I amas the Tray- 
tor Holloway ſaid of himſelf, a too pub- 
lick Spirited Man, pretending to 
meddle with things that Iam not an- 
ſwerable tor, as not beingentruſted | 
to my Charge, I neither do in this 


caſe behave my ſelf, as if I were e&+-|' 


ther. Witty, or wiſe. What a piece 
of folly is it then to cenſure the Adi-| 
ons of our Lord and Soveraign, be- 
cauſe perhaps they ſquare not to the 
fanciful conceits © 
Heads. For ſince we can never 


reaſon ſuppoſe but that he aims at | 
nothing more than the Peace, Hap» | 


pineſs, and common good of the 
Nation, as being inſeparable from | 


| his 


Yo 


our irregular |vhc 
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| his own concerns, and wellfare : if 


you perhaps through a criminal mi- 
ſtake chance to be of another Opi- 
nion 3' you may certainly conclude 
from thence that yon underſtand not 


' the. Publick concerns to well as he 


docs,; who lits at the Helm, and 15 
by Gods ſpecial command to watch 
over us all, as a Flock coammnted to 
his vigilancy and truſt. 

As the Stones cut by the preſcript 
of an-' Archyte& imto Triangles, 
Squares, Cubcs, Pyramids, know 


| not why they 2re thus ſhaped: For 


this being the bulinefs of the Archi-' 
tet, or Malter Maiſon, who has con- 
ceiwed - a. clear and diſtin Idea of 


the whole:Building ,, he orders ac- 


cordingly whatever he thinks fit- 
ting: for the compleating. thereat. 


Should then thoſe Stones to follow 


out -this compariſon ,* complain of 
their being cue after |this, or hat 
manner, or: of theirj not being ſgt-1n 
the Fronteſpiece, rather than in ſome 


ws inconfiderable corner of the Buildiyg: 


H Would 


/ 


% 


yo” V 


| Tradeſman for inſtance; to mi 


©... Ty Libels in oppeſition to his Supe 
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Would this in your opinion, be e& ou 
ther rational - or ſufferable, ſince col 
they know nothing of the Underta] for 
kers deſign. We runyet much mort co! 


counter to reaſon, and the Subord his 


dination that God has eſtabliſhed] po 
in this World, when we preſtme te Sp1 
ſet np for Judges of our Soveraign] Re: 
-or dare to queſtion upon what ac} on 
count he does this or that, iflue ouf van 
this or that Order, as if we under met 
ſtood better than he, the Publick lf acct 
tereſt, which God has entruſted id and 
him, not tous. We ſhall never the ger - 
be uſctul Members to the Common 

wealth we make a part of , unl& 

we keep within the bounds of ou 

Reſpective Stations, + Tis then ſay, — 
and a greater piece of Wit. in 


Kis' baſineſs , - and Domeſtick co. 
erns,-''.rather ' than to aſperſe tif 
Government by his malicious retled. 
ons, or whichi 8. yet worſe, .to wrif * 
feditious Pamphlets, and calumniatq. 


Oup..:. \ - 
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 &@] ours. - Such Men have a great ac- 
nc count to render one day to God 
rt for this diſorderly uſe of their Wie. I 
ore} conceive the Devil himſelf with 
zor] his Helliſh Tribe, to be but in one 
he] point worſe than thofe troubleſom 
et Spirits 3 - that he is not capable of 
in} Repentance. But I need not enlarge 
ach 0n this Subject, ſince to thegreat ad 
ou vantage of the eſtabliſhed Govern- 
derf ment, 'tis daily handled with ſfomuch 
« Ir} accuracy by that /very ingenious , 
d td and truly Loyal Gentleman, Sir R9- 
thai ger L' Eſtrange. 

100. 

nl 
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SECT: XI. th 
The uſe of rr. 


4. That Wit is ſometimes the oc ruſe on 

of creat diſorders. 
2. That a witty man my live happily 
in a ſolitude. 
. That the common woreh Man- 1s 1 
ſociable Animal. 7s only to be un 
derſtood of the dulttei * ſort. 
4. The Duty of a Chriftian. 

£ That he clear light of Rim mray 
contribute ſomewhat towards the in- 
creaſe of the dark Light of Faith. 

6. Divine revelation to be propoſed by, 

' , _and_recciued from the . Qroerſal 

Church. 

; 7. The wulgar Error, that of three 
Phiſttians, two are Atheiſts confi- 
ted... 

2. The Paeſaid Reproach preſſed hom: 
to ſome Divines, eſpecially to thoſe 
of the Ronmiſh Church, with a gre 
ter appearance of Iruth. 


g9.1k| . 


IO 
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g; The uſefulneſs of natural Philo(@- 
phy,. and the bejt method of Lear” 
ning. | 

10. T hati we muſt. conform onr Diſ- 

| courſe to thoſe we conver, e with 5 and 
not make an affeted ſhow of Wit 
before the uuller Sort. 

F. I T may be a Paradox,though no 

| untruth, that TVit# is the-worſt 

of Gods Gitts beſtowed upon Man- 


kind, -1it we Judge a thing bad, that 


either is the occaſion or cauſe of 
evil, and miſchiet: For it 1snot only 
the Headwel of Rebellion; Sedition, 
and Hereſte, which we may cahily 
diſcover , whether we reflect upon 
our times, or by a ſtart backwards 
takea view. of the foregoing Ages, 
bat 't1s alſo the Inventer of thoſein- 
numerable Fngins mace ule of by 
men for the Ruime of Mankind, un- 
der pretence cither of a neceſlary 
defence, or juſt. attack : Yet as by 
Malice, or milapplication, 1t may be 
a fit Inſtrument tor evil 3 ſo it we 

X H 3, Lara: 
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turn 1t once the right way, it may 


prove the moſt uſetul, asundoubted- 
lyit 15 the moſt ſhining participation 
of the Divine Nature. And I knownot 
why Ariſtotle ſaid , that a Man who 
can live in a retircd ſolitude,muſt be 
cither a God, or a Bcaſt: Since for 
this I conceive nothing elſe requiſite 
but a not too narrow Vit : For Spi- 
ritualis homo ommnia judicat.the Spiritu- 
al Man, that's the II, diſcerns, 


and makes uſe of every. thing. Of 


fuch an one tis truly ſaid, Nunquant 
inns folus quam cum ſolus , that he 
15 never m better company , than 
when he 1s with no body ; for then 
m his retired Thoughts he calls him- 
{c]f to an account, and examines fe- 
vercly all his own actions, thoughts 
and Words. I know not then where- 
vpon 11s gronnde], that a Nan 1s a 
ſociable Animal, and loves to Ive to- 
gether with his like 1n Nature and 
Shape. Forl have always obferved 
the 'wittyeſt ſort of mcn todclight 
more in thar rctired Soliuudes, than 


nE 
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1 thc Treat Croucs. FO COM » 
mon \:axin be not a vulgar Frror, 
| believe - 11s none, 1 cannot be 
undoer{rood Dit of the duiler Sort, 
who bong once alone, arc all jen(: 
alone, and with no bo.iv., bocaute 
they arc no C OMNPaINy 10 thomiclv.'cs 
I mean they know not how to Play 
the tume away , with what cither 1s 
within or without themſelves : But 
ſuch as can act the Philoſophers part 
with whatcver they ſ{cc,tcel,o: touch, 
do ncither nced, or mclinemuch to 
converſe except Þ erhap s thoſe that 
are of a no ck, or rather of greatcr 
Abilitics than themlclvcs. Nay books 
to ſuch mcn are not neccllary Com- 
panions m their Retircinents: For 
they can want thor Campany tov, 
though not fo well as that of Nicn. 
One ot thctc three they are always 
converlant with, themiclves, Gol, or 
the Obvious Works ot his Power, 
that arc without us. I concurve not, 
'tis truce, what God 18; for how {hoult 
Ic be what he 1s, 1t 1 could coimpre- 
Il 4 hend 
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hen«| him, yet I may apprchend him 


to be a bcing infinitely pertect : that : 
Sto fav, whoſe Perfections are num- 

beriets. I nced nor then, 1t ! pleaſe. | 
want a Subject to thuik on when 
alone,” 1tconiidering apartthole per- | .* 
tetions one atter another : ; I mea- | 
ſure. as far as 1 can reach, their di-* | | 
men(1ons, their lenoth, their breadth, | 
anc their depth. - $0 I ſhall now me- | 
ditate uponhis Power. and then con- 


remplate the {tirange effecrs thereot 
mM the works Ot the Creation. which 
[ ſhall alwavs conzove infinitely be- 
low V at hc cond Þ \ 'f an (:( 11C. Or 
may vet £6. I ſhall agam repreſe: 


to mv {cl . thongh very impertccttv, 
the brifitneſs of Is ig 1 thc 
Cm, Non and Stars, his confraney | 
; the | 1 "TIVIN hot] 

thi ( th of his Filcnee mn 1C DOT- 
romlcis Sc NG the Toft of. his 


{ball be anto 1c a tar Co- 
13 Wiklom , Goodncts , and 
4 


2..Tad 
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2. Put it I make no othicr ute of 
my 0; ;t than this, I am but amecr 
\ior ll , an: not a Chriſtian 5, for 
as ſuch 1 muſt Jay alicte my Pluloto- 
ar | believe what I conceive not 
upon th. intatlible Authority 04 ob- 
{cure Revelation. Neverthulcis, tho? 
my Relizion torbids me to play the 
Philoſopher, yet it I preicnd to a 
rational bulict, I prefume yothing a- 
gain(t its truc Navuns. As Tlook then 
upon the meer hight of Faunh to be 
ſomewhat cark, fo I know the light 
of rcaſo71 to be fomewhat clearer : 
Navy not | then jovn thoſe two Lights 
tovetber, and make perhaps a vrea- 
ter one of th in both 2 I bulicvethe 
myſtcry of the frinty, though I 
conprehond it nuts, | thick it not 
unlawtultoltlutor my own \\ cakncis 
with the dilcovery of foie Ru 
ments thercot 11 my Soul. as bein 
one in Nature, and threctolc; m Opec: 
ratton, I mcan, as having three di- 
ſtint | aciulitics, the \omory LN ers 
(tan and ' Will. The Gear t- 
Il 5 Git 
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or 15above the reach of an Aneclical 
Underſtanding : The Angels them- 
elves by the mecr light of Nature 
could not but judge ii impoſſible.” [is 
a {trange Netamorptioſre , that faith 
only teacheth me to be real. Stile 
nc not neverthclets Ct! ItC imp [11- 
nent. it for my own ſatisfaction I cn- 
deavour to perſwadc to-My iclt the 

poſitbility thereof, by v hat I ſee 


daily m Nature, in {the grafting of 


one Trce upon another. ſotiiat two 


Natures become now but one by- 


anion. and one almok individual 
Princy Ie of thor Cormmon Producti- 
oONs. The rejurrcgQion of our Po- 
dics, or that aftcr ſv many Changes, 
and different Shapes of Worms, Scr- 
pents, birds, Fiſhes, or whatever 
may tkeed upon us, we ſhall beat length 
Our zunerical (clves agam, 15 4 thing 

that incline to bclicve LpON « XPCrt- 
ence, when | obſerve fome Liquors 
or \Watcers, pertcctiy corrupted, ' to 
recover themiclves, though ncithcr 
this, nor the torcgoing Moves, could 
CVCL 
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ever make me a—Chriſtian wxhout 


! the Authority of Live Reveiation, 


m_ 


which I ncither take from the 2g- 
miſh, Frchfh, nor Crck , but from 
the Catholick and Univert: | Ciurch, 
concerv by the Unbyals'd ani] Un- 


| derftanding fort to be compouneled 


ot all tuch, and the hike ariel 
truc Chriltian Affcmblics. Thus 
what all truce: Chriſtians grant, and 
NCcVCcr dcbatci. this anc 110 othcr 1 
take to bean arthole of Divine Faith, 
necellary to Salvation, it fulttciently 
propoſed. 1 look upon the relt as 
Qupernumerary , Or At NC Urmiwit as 
probable OP UNIOi>», that my be dit- 
putcd to and fro amonglt School- 
mcn. but 'aftyht nut to © 
UPON Chriſtiaits, as Arciclesof idivine 
Faith, wukout the bc! ict of winch, 
their Names are rated out .ot the 
Book of Litc. | bulicve then not 
only that ih-retsa Catholtck Church, 
CredoFocleramCuabolican yt kkewils 
(redo . Ecclefar Calholice, 1 believe 
Whatever ut unauuoutly decides: 


for 
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tor, rd; Eccleſtam, hearken to the - 


Church, is a true obligation, but the 
[Vo14ii(t IS CXtreai mly prejudic t. 
when he means always the Romiſh 
Chuinch, as if it were, as it' now 
frands. truly univerſal ; whereas 1s 
but a Mcmber , ana a very unſound 
one too of that great Body, we mult 
all ſubmit to. I have oblaret 
another common mittake of the lets 
diſcerning Sort of Rov7w4h iſts. which 1s 
this, They pretend to a contidcrable 
advantage over Protcſtants from 
Antiquity, but rctlect not that thur 
March | 1s NO Otherwite diftinguilh' 
tromthe reformec| Pa art of the Worl: f 
than by mcer iN ovcitics, and My "Vi 
ries unhcard of in the firſt three Cen- 
turics: For I know no othcr mate- 
rial diftercnce between a Proteſtant 
and a Romaniſt, but that the tormer 


adhercscloſcly tothe Doctrine of the 


Prumitive timcs, whercas the latter 
takes for an articicof LivincÞaiihnot 
only what the unmvertal Church hcl 
{rom all tunes,but whatever the partt- 
CULLIN! 
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cular Church of Roe hath declar'd 
fnce tobe reveal. Yet becautecl was 
ever of opmon that every man mutt 
ſtand,or tall by the verdict of ts own 
Contcience; Ithink itncither tit, nor 
a TOOK ule of !) it to quarrel with any 
man upon the account of tis Re}1g1on. 
2. | (hall therctore do better per- 
haps, to clcar in this point thote of 
my own Protetiton. I mean the Phi- 
lirians, troin a foul and too general 
aſperſion of the vulgar fort, alledg- 
ing that they arc notmuch concerin'd 
with what we call\Rcligion. For 'uis 
commonly, to our great {candal ſaid, 
Fe tribes riedicis dio Athei, that of 
three Phylitians there are but two 
Atliciſts. Iam without Prejudice, of a 
quite contrary opinion, and think it 
no Paradox to lay, that none are ſo 
Religious as Phylitians, or at leaſt, 
chat none have greater opportunities 
to raile their Souls to the higheſt De- 
orce of Pertection: WhichitT prove 
tw conviction, nothing more -can ra- 
tionally be required tor the taking 
away 
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away this general ſcandal of our 
Proteſlion. What I ſhall ſay of Phy- 


their ncar Relations, the natural 
Philolophers, who likewiſe, it we 
credit the bigotted part of Mankind, 
arc no great Patrons of either Virtuc 
Ol Religion: 

Would one think that two con- 
trary Cauſcs could have the ſame 
Intivence, or theſame cflcct, yet no- 
thing more conformable to Truth, 
ThusI hold that as 1gnorance 1s com- 
monly the Mothcr of Devotion in 
moſt men, 1 mcan 1n the duller fort 
of Mankind; ſo Knowledge, the 
oppolite extream, begets undoubt- 
cdly Picty and Religion, 11 ſuch as 
have eyes tO diſcover Cod in the 
Works of his Power. But who has 


ſuch uſctul Diſcoveries than Phyliti- 
ans, whethcr we conl1der the Obj.ct 
{ of their Art, or the Subjcet thereof. 
The tormcr I take to be, whatever 


ts contained 1n the threg Kingdoms,as 
tcy 


ſitians muſt needs be underſtood of 


a greater convenency for making of 


| 
| 


- | — 
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they ſpeak, in the Animal, Feectative 
and Mineral + where they cannot 


but ad anire that Soveraiyn being, Fa- 


therly Providence over Mankind, 


|m the production of whatcver may 


prove m{trumcntal to the conlerva- 
tion of our Health and Lite. The 
latter I apprchend to be no other 
than that wonderful Engine of our 
Boclvy, Whoſc wontertul Structure 
may turnifſh them with higher Senti- 
ments of God, than that ot the Unt- 
verſc it felt. Thus a Phititian conft- 
dering this molt ingenious Fabrick, 
cannot but railc h1s thoughts towards 
the Maker thereot. For no man 1n 
Ins VFits will take the Criton, or ra- 
ther Cohalition of all the partsof our 
Body into ſuch a comecly and propor- 
tionablec texture, to be mecr fortut- 
tous, and. nor the real ctlect of Art 
and Willoin. I know not then 
whereon 1s grounded the general 
prejudice againſt this noble and ne- 
ceilary Science, which the Divines 
themlclyes, clpecially thoſe of the 
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Romiſh perſwaſion ſeem to be more 
concerned mm than Fbylitians. For 
he was not P« rhaps gewmity of a very 
tat untruth, who mveriung thus the 
common word ſaid, Ex trivns I heolo- 
gici duo Ather, That ot three Divincs 
Its odds but two are Atheilts, or 11 
my lelsſevere judgment perhajs.mcer 
Deilts; becauſe pretendin; > ſomctimcs 
to circumſcribe our Myſterics \ith- 
11.the Circumference of their narrov 
Underſtandings 3 they often tail 
from believing, waat by their Weak 
Reaſorr they cannot reach, ancl 10 
turning Chriſtianiſin into Dcilin, 
they ccale to be > their Hoaris what 
for intcreſt ſake they make an out- 
ward Protctiion of. The Rowſh [1- 
vincs, to the great Scandal of the 
VWorld7T bufte. themſelves mn thor 
Schoo!s, 11 laving open the Argu- 
ments that humane” acutcnels may 
frame agam({tthe potiibilty of Chriſt's 
Incarnation 3 as it their an{wers 
grounded upon theſe obſcure princt- 
ples of Faith, could prove evident 
COIl-, 
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| confutations of ſuch Objections, as 


ſeem to us to rely upon Evidence. I 
kno no ſhorter way than this to De- 
Im, and thence by degrees to A- 
theiim 5 when they teach that the 


| molt 1]luminate Angel .could not by 
' the meer light of Nature fall into 


the leaſt ſuſpicion of the poſſibility of 


| an Hypoſtatical Union 3 do they not 


give occaiion to the weaker ſort to 
think that this Myſtery is not only 
above, but againſt reaſon? Yet I 
was (candaliz'd at nothing more than 
neither to hear, nor propoſe any de- 
monſtration of the exiſtency of God, 
which they pretend not to confute 
with a ſhow of probability, asif A- 
theiſm werea probable opinion, which 
ſeems to be the-conſequence of their 
Doctrine 3 for though cach one 
claims to a demonſtration of Gods 
being actually mn nature, yet no two 
do cver agree upon the fame : what 
the one athrme, the other denics witir 
equal grounds, as he pretends, from 


Reaſon: So that by their principles 
thcy 
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they muſt hold it probable that there 
is no demonſtration of a Sqvcraign 
Being, which I look upon as a Can- 
gerous, and a too bold Allertion. 

4. The only then profitable uſc of 
IVit m ſuch matters of Religion as 
over-reach our weak Capacity, con- 
fits in captivating our Underſtanding 
by an humble ſubmiſſion to the be- 
het of the Univerſal Church. 

As to other infcriour Subjects, [I 
know nothing fitter to improve our 
Intellectuals, than the Study of natu- 


ral Philoſophy : For it filleth not our 


Heads with vain and airy Notions, 
with in{1gniticant Schgol Terms, and 
Pedantick Nicetics, but aims at the 
promoting 1nus of rcal Knowledge: 
YetI am not ſo much out of conceit 
with the School Doctrine, as to put 
no value upon it at all. That part,ot 
It they call artificial Logick,. I ap- 
prehcend not only to be uſctul, but 
neceiliry for the quickning of our dit- 
courling Faculty : for I have always 
oblcrved ſuch as underſtand not the 
Art. 
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cre | Art of a Syllogiſm,or the Ariſtotaliar 
gn Method of drawing Coherent Con- 
lan- | cluſions, to faiſe often very illegal 
. Inferences, which you can ſcarce 
C of | make them ſenſible of, becauſe be-' 
| 24S | jng not acquainted with the general , 
Oll= | and particular Laws of a formal dil- 
ng courſe ; they ſeldom diſtinguiſh 'be- 
be- tween what is concluded 07 forme, 
as they ſpeak, and what 1s only con- 
» I cluded vi materie. I mean whena 
wr propofition 1s eflentially true, and 
U- | becauſe of its dependancy upon a- 
ur | nother, and only accidentally, or be- 
Ss, cauſe of the Subject it expreſleth. 
cl | YetI am of opinion that the Analy- 
Ie | tick Methods to be preferr'd before 
C: the Syllogiſtick, becauſe, beſidesthat 
't | theformer, meanot analyſ1cand reſo- 
| lution contains, 1t well manag'd, the 
tf Subſtance of thelatter; it bringeth a- 
- | Jong withit more Ornaments than 1s 
t conliſtent withnaked Enthinema's, be 
= { harſhSyllogyſms.l know notnev enthe- 
les it any of thete Methods be fit for 
young Beginners : ; for [incline much 
| to 
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to think, that our Imagination, tho' 
generally ſtronger in our - greener 
years, than our Judgement, yet be- 

ing more various and changcab!c 
than in our Riper Days, muſt needs 
hrſt of all be brought to ſome degree 
of conſiſtency : which may calily be 
done by following the cuſtom of 
ſome Antient Maſters, who would 
have their Scholars to learn firſt the 
Mathematicks. as the calic{t Princi- 
ples and Demonſtrations both of 
practical and ſpeculative Geometry; 
Not fo much upon the account of 
the great Evidence of ſuch Sciences, 
as chiefly becauſe they depend upon 
Figure and Proportion, two things 
necellary and futhcient tor the fixing 
of our inconſtant Imaginations, 

5. 1 have no more to ſay of the 
ulc of Wit at preſent, except what 
may regard our familiar and daily 
Convertitions : We are then to rc- 
fect with whom we have to do : For 
it rhicy be really our Maſters in all 
ſenſe, .or judged generally beyond | 
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the common 'reach ; whatever ' abj- 
lities we find our fetves gifted with, 
we mult rather keep them clole than 
diſplay them vamly m thetr preſence, 
leaſt we ſeem either-to think too 
much of our ſelves, or not cnongh 
oft them: To whom, as occaſion 
ſerves, we ought to pay without flat- 
tery, the Homage due ro their grand 
Geninss. It P erchance we converſe 
with thoſe that we judge not fupert- 


'0Ur to our (elves, WE-may take more 


Freedom. but if we arc in Company 
ot theduller tort, we mult conform 
our Dilcourlcs to their Capacity, and 
not to our own. For to behave our 
{elves othcrwile, I mean to endca- 
Your in our Convceric with ſuch mon, 
to ſay nothing but what carrycth a- 
long with it a certain Character of 
Tit, and Sharpneſs, would be a no 
lei: piece 6 Folly then, as they com- 
monly ſav, P rojicere Margaritas ante 
percos, to caſt Pearls betore Swine . 
becaule they could neither digeſt,nor 
be ſenſible of ſuch a Spiritual Food. 
I rc 
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Iremember upon this occaſion a paſ(- 
ſage of two Gentlemen, who hearing 
a third ſay, thatan Embailadour was 
an Honourable Spy, oppoled warmly | 7] 
this expreſſion, as carrying in its | 
Frontan apparent Contradiction,and 
that an honourable Spy could amount 
to nothing more than an Hoyonurable ' 1 
Rogue. Though they ſcem'd to be. 
ingenious enough , yet they could 
not be made ſenſible of their miſtake, | 
nor conccive ſomewhat of Vf in this 
reflecting way of ſpeaking, and more 
Senſe too than every mean Capaci- 
ty 15 aware of. [od 
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mly That great Wits are not at al] 


EOS 1 times equally Witty. 

and ; : 

unt | | : 
able | 1. Several imperfections of ercat Fits. 


be | aud why ibey make not always uſe 
uld of thear IV it. 
ke, | 2: That our Pa;jions arcgreat obſtacles to 
? ” 


his the excrcije of our Wit. 
Je 3 Some particular canjcs of our acciden- 
7 tal dulieſs. 


A wholſonr advieeto Patients. : 
5 The cauſe why ſometimes they retovey 
| not, or not ſo ſoon. 
| 6. Several notable defeFs obſervable in 
ſome famous Writers. 


| 7: Ar advice to ſuch as write Books. 


[. 1. AS 1I conceive nothing to be 
of a long continuance that 
| may have anend, fo Ithink nothing 

1m rigour perfect, that contains not 


| All Imaginable perfeCtions 3 I know 


| Not 
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not then why we ſhould call any | 
man perfedt, and not rather in com: : 


pare to others leſs Impertect ; ſince 
the 1mpertection of Mankind conſiſts 
nor. only m the rcal want of ſeveral 
pertections, but hikewiſe in this, that 
mcn are not always capablc of ma- 
kingute of theſe great Abilities, that 
God perhaps has beſtowed liberally 
upon them, which 'may, and docs 
frequently happen upon ſeveral ac- 
counts. 

Firſt, becauſe the perfecteſt Sou! 


in the World 1s but of a limited Ca- | 


pacity, and confequently cannot at 
all moments apply it ſelf to every 
Objcct with an equal attention : For 
' Pluribus imentns ntinor eſt dd ſingnl. 
Serſus, the more '0bjetts we 'conli- 
der of ar onee, the lets norice we take 
of cach one in particnlar. And it 1t 
be trueithat fome of rhe Antients, as 
Ceſar, it' 1 miſremember nor, could 
write, ſpeak, an dictate atrhe ſame 
time ; fare I am, he could perform 


neither of the three,with that _ , 
1c 
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' had he done enther of them ſevera]- 
 Iy. Its then the prerogative of a 


Soveratgn bcing only to underſtand 
all things equally 5 the perpetual 
contemplation of his own ctiencenot 
hindring him from looking mto the 
Secrets uf our Hearts, and weighing 
the leaſt ot our Thoughts : Men then 
even the Wuittycſt fort, by reaſon of 
theirlimitced abilitics,whcn too much 

applyed to one object, ſeem to for- 
get all others : Anil thus dilcovering 
their own Weakneſs, become ſome: 
tunes: a Sul j.ct of laughter and 
[port to thoſe they chance to 'con- 
verle with. St. Thomas, delervedly 
called the Angel of the School, was 
look't upon as very dull anc limple, 
when at the Emperors Tablehe broke 
out on a ſud d: mito theſe words,C or 
eluſum eſt cont ra Manacheos. the Con- 
viction of the Manichees ! Or its con- 
cluded againſt the Mnachees, which 
though reported by tome as a fign of 
his profound Wit, and great Capa- 


city; I take in the quite contrary, 
| tO 
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to bean umiallible mark of a veryli- 
mited Genius, as not being capable 
of performing two things at theſame 
time: But the molt obſcrvable de- 
ticiency of thoſe Men, we eſteem 
grcat Wits, hes here, that they are 
not only not cqually capable ot ma- 
ny things at once, but what ſome- 
times they can do to admiration, they 
are again within a ſhort time mntirely 
unfit for. Thus a mans convecrlec 
will be often charmingly pleaſant. 
and witty, Whom you ſhall find at 
Other times dull and! heavy. Which 
I may 1n Second Inſtance ſuppoſe to 

rocced from a certain necellary, or 
voluntary VV caryneſs of the Soul : 
For I ſee no cauſe why t may not 
fall weary, as vvell as the Body. 
The dittercnce only 1s that thelatter 
becomes weary Þccauſc of the loſs of 
its moſt lively yarts, the Spinits ; the 
former becaulc of 1s limited nature, 
and weak ftacu}:1. or rather through 
a natural deſire of change and va- 
ricty. Thirdly, we are not our ſelves 
upon 


Or —y 
_— 
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upon all occaſions, becaulc of our 
t00 green and dominecring palltons : 
whether they be of ſorrow, envy, 
hatred or anger , which turnall our 
natural ſharpnels and Vivacity into 
malicious contrivances, and fitz of 
Fury, When. we have conceived 
an extream averlion from any pcr- 
ſon, by inveighing againſt him upon 
all occafions, we ſhow no more Wit 
than can be expedted troma {colding 
\Woman: No wonder thcn 1t weceate 
{ometiinesto be ingenious, ſince we 
are often over-ruled by ourundatin- 
ted pallions, which overthrow yet 
more the inward temper of our 
Souls, than the outward Texture of 
our Bodiey Nevertheleſs we muſt 
confels that 1t 15 not always 1n our 
Power, cither to ſpeak or write 
wittily at all times, or with thatac- 
euracy We are really capable of. The 
Great Flower 1s not alwars himſfelt, 
but ſometimes of a dull and flcepy 
Humour, Qnardogre bonus dormitat 
Homerns : ; but | nnderſtand Man- 


| > kind 


72 
kind better than to wonder at firch 
accidental dcticiencics in the greateſt 
Aicn, becauſe I ant lenfible of this 
com70N, but molt true Word; News 
vrenilns bovis lapit,No man has alwavs 
Is \Wits avout hun. For as the very 
change of Weather changeth fome- 
timcs the Temper of our Bodics, ſo 
it docs altcr that of our Souls: We 
{hall then at ſome Hours of the day 
both write, and ſpeak calily, and 
wittily tco, £00d {cnic: Artlome 0- 
thers, we may ſcratch our heads long 
cnough bctorc we awaken , and re- 
vive again our almoſt dead Spirits. 
Which gives me occalion fomctimes 
to think, though no juſt grounds, 
that our Soul 1s rcally oaterial, and 
of a very chargeable Texture too, 
ſinceit paſlethſo calily, andin fucha 
(hort time tram oneextream to ano- 
ther: For I would conccive nn 1ts 
ſupposd Spiritual Nature, a more 
conſtant anc durable Temper. Yet 
JT apprchen\! that ſcvcral things may 
occaſion in us this accidental dulnch : 


And. 
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And fuſt, the very Company we 

converſe with, cuther we eſteem not 
cnouzh, or too much. In the tor- 
mer caſe we want encouragement to 
cndeavour to {how our \\ 1, becauſe 
we think not . thole we ſpcak to 
worth our while, or dcſervi iN2 our 
peculiar application In the Jattcr 
we arc kept 1n awe by a prudent fear 
of the Cenfure, and inward ilight of 
ſuch as we have a high Eſteem, an.1 
Vencration for. But as I know no- 
thing more prejudicial to Wit, than 
Want and Poverty 3 fo I conceive 
thoſe common Scntences, Ingerii lay- 
citor venter, vexatio dat intclleFug , 
Cc, that Hunger, Vecxation and 
Trouble do make men witty, .t0 bc 
but mcer il] u{tons, ant vulgar Errors 
grounded only upon this, thy it the 
very dulleſt ot Men in great Straits 
will make odd Ahitts to rl them- 
{clves of the orlſen t Neccliny, We 
mutt needs then contels, /.rtrtitns 
Goſltat res augnite domi, [hat & lielt 
Purſe, as the Scots lay, makes-a [eas 
l 3 Ty 
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oy Heart, and very unGt to exert 
thoſc not ordinary Abilitics we arc 
Perhaps gifted with. Beftdes, ſich 
is the Nature of Mankind, that with- 
our ſome encouragement, or prof- 
pcct of reward, 'tisnot 1m our Povy- 
er to do our utmoſt endeavours in 
any enterprizc whatſoever. 

2, T pretend to no extraordif\ary 
Skill in Phyſick, yer T know no cu- 
rablc diſtemper 3 but methinks I 
could'cnre, provided I want not the 
necellary encuuragements from my 
Patient, which it you look upon as 
a piece of Covetouſneſs, you diſco- 
ver more ot a cenfuring, than of a 
ſharp ani conlidering Genius : For 
as it 1s highly my concern, that vou 
! recover your Health by my care. 
$0 I cannot but delire your recove- 
ry moſt earneſtly , tho" I expected 
no j: ft ſalary for my laudable endca- 
Yours: Wherchy I mtead only tv 
C4zVE this wholſo! n a:lvicc to the Pa- 
Hcent, as much for his concern, as 
tor the Fhvyiitans intereſt, that 1t 
he 
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he fail to do hisduty,/tisod ds it the C- 
ther,how confcicntio!!s and skiltul fo- 
cvcr perform ſuccelstully his part, not 
delignedly,nor throughValice. but be- 
caule ſach is the natural conſtitution 
of Men, that they cannot {crve Got 
Iamiclt but upon the account of 
ſome proportionable reward. So 1tf 
you would have your Phylnian take 
notice of every particular circum- 
ſtance of your ciſtemper, to apply 
uſctully his Skill for your recovery, 
it will bc a picce of Wit in you not 
to let him want too Jong his due.. 
For «lſe it will not be in his Power 
to make ul{,to your advantage,of that 
Wit God has given hun, becauſe you 
encourage him not, by doing what 
he juſtly expects, and may lawfully 
require. I doubt not but more Pa- 
tients Why periſhed through their 
own narrownels, than by cither the 
lIanorance, or wiltul neglect of ther 
Phylit ans. 


L 4 
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3.Tknow not why ſomecNations now, 


as the Greciaxs, and others, produce 
fearcea Witinan Age, which formerly 
were in ſo great repute throughs 
out the whole World, but becauſe 
they are not awakened out of their 
Lethargy by that powerful indudtive 
ro do preat things, a proportiona- 
ble reward, which may quicken 


them into life again thoſe, whoſe | 


Wits ſcem to be buryed in their Bo- 
dics. So thoſe Princcs that aregreat 
promoters of Learning,. and * Lear- 

ned Men deſerve from them an Apo- 


- theoſis, aſort of Divine Honour, be- | 


cauſe they hold of them the very 
Eife of their Souls, their Wit, by the 
daily encouragements of their Prince- 
Iy Liberalines. 

TI muſtin this place remember you, 
that the greateſt Wits ceaſe ſometimes 
to" give light before the years of 
Dotage , cither becauſe the Organs 
without which the perfeGeſt Soul 
cannot make us ſenſible of its Abilt- 
ties, arc corrupted by our irregulart- 


ties, + 


Sk 
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ties, or perhaps becauſe of the Na- 
tural limitation of Humane Capact- 
ty, which could reach no further. 
4.As to the wittycſ{t Authors,there is 
not onlya difference amongthem, ſuclr . 
as 1s between different Stars: But the 
tame Author 15 (ometimes ſo unlike 
unto hunſctf, that one would take 
him to beanother. I admire the Firſt 
gx Booksof the Atnecd,and the Sixth 
above all. I meet with nothing mall 
the rcſt that deſerves my admiration. 
Ovid's Love-Letters arc incompara- 
bly well done, they are penn'd moſt 
ſmoothly and wittily 3 but he negle- 
Qed himfclt too much in thoſe he 
wrotecin the place of his -baniſhmenr. 
There arc ſome excellent pieces 1n his 
Mctamorphoſis; ſuchTIalwaysfancied 
his deſcription of tle Old Chaos, and : 
the Rudiments of the World, P/ a:- 
for's journey to his Father the Yinr, 
the debate between Ajux and Uliſ- 
\ſes, ec. T admire nothing MOTe 1 
Lucan bed. anevennetsof his Style, 


he flies high, anc! on a ſaddain low 


5 agatl 
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agan 1a the fame Page, and ſome- 
times 1n the fame Verſe ; you (hall 
read none ſo elevated upon ſome 
occaſions, and none ſo flat on other 
rencounters : Claudian ane he are 
gear of a Temper. Livy by hislong 
and Minute narratives wears out his 
own Wit, and the Readers patience. 
His beft pieces in my Judgement are 
his Harangues, or thoſe ſenſeful 
Speaches he puts in the Moutths of 
Stateſmen, and greatCaptains. Ihave 
had alſo a great Venerationfor Czce- 
z0,, yet I am very ſenſible that he 
s rot hynſclt upon all occaſions. I 
find few of his Plea's ſo well penn'd, 
23 that he made in defence of Milo. 
He knows not what he would be at 
' itt his Book de Natura Deorum, and 
. His. beſt Interpreters, I fancy, asE/- 


qaalapier, &c. and others, do but | 
guels at his meaning. Asto the Ac- | 
| 


egracy , and Politeneſs* of Expreſli- 
it, he's every where the ſame, and 
the beſt Maſter of the katine Tongue 


| 


Ariſtotle 1s beyond envy it ſelf, the | . 
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' not every where beyond reach-:- the 


newPhiloſophers ſpeak more diſtin(t- 
ly, and give more fſenfible Notions 
of moſt things. His beſt Piecesl take- 
to be his artificial Logic ,, or Art of 
arguing conformably to certain infal- 
lible Rules, his Politicks, his- Poetry, 
his Rethorick and his Morals: He is-: 
a very. Obſcure Metaphylitian-, be- 
cauſe he handled ſuch macters as are- 
beyond the reachof Humane Under- 
ſtanding, and thought 1t not enough: 
to.ſay that every thing wasthis or that: 
by a various Texture , but would: 
needs further enquire into the Pro- 
perties of the compounding parts, 
whether they were Finite, or [»/mte,,. 
obnoxious to an endleſs divitton; or 


' not, &c. Thus he propoſeth to us 


palpable, and intelligible difhculties,. 
but very obſtruſe, myſterious; and 


{ unſatisfaftory ſolutions. 


What I have ſaid of the Annents; 
I may likewiſe fay of our Modern: 
Wits.. For there are but few of: 'enr: 


eminent in every thing, and moſt of. 


then 
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them emment m nothing. Brtl 
muſt not end this Section without gt- 


' ying you ſome rational. account of |. 


this unevenneſs obſervable in moſt 
may Authors. Firſt then we have re. 
courle to that common antiwer to all 
fuch difhculties, the limitation of 
humane Capacity ; but becauſe this 
rs too general , I (hall ſay ſomething 
no leſs to the purpoſe , and more 
particular; I may be allowed then 
to ſay in Second Inſtance, that our 
own indiſcretion 1s commonly the 
cauſe of this diforder : For as we 
never write wittily, but when our 
Imagination 1s exalted to a certain 
degree of heat, deſtructive to our 
cold dulneſs 3 fo when our Spirits 
are ſpent by along and ſerious ap- 
phcation, 1t would then prove a 
' piece of prudence in us to lay afide 
our Pen, and meditate no more 01 
the Subject till we recover our loſt 
Spirits, and firſt vigour. I believe 
Vieil kept this Precept , fince he 
fpentneer Thirty years in the com- 
| pollute. 
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poſure of his Poem 3 but our Folly 
is ſuch, that black paper we mult, 


; though our Soul be not able to act 


itspart, becauſeof the ſuppoſed want 
of Neceſlary Inſtruments, turniſhing 
us. with as lively I1dea's as before. 


Which fancyful Knmour I appre- 
' hend to be the true Cauſe, why 


we write not always ſo well as really 
we could have done, it we had bro- 
ken off our work till the return of 
our better tcmper and di(polition. 
Whereof I find a not unfit Analogy 
in a Subject ſomewhat like to that 
we now treat of, I ſee no other 
cauſe of the great difterence as to 
Wit among Children of the ſame Pa- 
rents, but becauſe the latter obſerve 
not the fittcſt times for the'act of ge- 
neration , coming together, when, 
their Seedsare cither yet raw, ornot 
fo claborated and ſpirituons , as 1s 
requilite. Soit marryed People un- 
derſtood ithe critical, and fitteſt Mi- 
nute for this duty of Marriage, or 


would contain themſelves fo long as 


they 


- 
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they were not fit for it, they would 

nndoubtedly be more ſatisfied with 
their Children, than ſome of them 
have reaſon to be 3 becauſeI fancy ; 
the former would not be ſo unlike | , 
one another, as to the endowments | 
of the Mind. We may proportiona- | 1 
bly diſcourſe at the fame rate of our | 
Spiritual Children, our Writings : | 
They may all reſemble one another | 2- 
- Mm not unlike ſtains of Wit, if we | 
manage our ſelvesarightin concelving | .. 


of them. 
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SE CT. XII. 


"Lo The art of writing wittily. 


a- | 1. Why ſome do ſpeak ill, and write 

Ur well, and ſome do write il, and ſpeak, 

f.2 ol 

er | 2. That we ought firſt to confider, be- 

fo fore we undertake to write, if the Sub- 

g | Jed be not beyond our natural Abili- 
tes. 

3. What uſe we areto make of Authors. 

| That we wrong 'our ſelves by not pe- 


Me ng our own W; 
hat ſome are _ /t Robbers of other 
PI Works, as ſeveral Germans , 
and other ſubtile Thieves, as not @ 
few French wndoubtedly are. | 
5. That we muſt not be too poſitive int 
| Or aſſertions. 
6. Ariſtotle's obſcurity inſtancd 17 
b: ſome few examples. 


1.TT may be thought not out of 
purpoſe to gnquire in this place: 
wing 
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why ſome do ſpeak ill and write | 


well, and on the contrary, why 0- 
thers ſpeak well, and writeill. -The 
dificulty I confeſs is conſiderable, 
and I am not fully reſolved in the 
cale, Yet it may. be (aid that this 
proceeds from ſome of the different 
Characters of Wit we have ſpoken 
' of elſewhere. Tor. ſome arc {low 
m conceiving, becauſe, perhaps they 
have a too weak Underſtanding, and 
fear too much to be miſtaken ; {6 
their utterance upon this account is 
very unealie : and ſuch {peak their 
Thoughts ſo impertealy , that one 
would think they had but a very ſu- 
perficial Underſtanding. Neverthe- 
leſs they arc fometimcs excellent Pen- 
Men , and the fitteſt Men in the 
World to appear in Print 3 becaule 
the uncaſine(s of ' their utterance 
comes rather from a certain warineſs, 
and Weakneſs perhaps too of the 
Imagination, than from any real de- 
| fe of Judgement, But as for thoſe 
| that ſpeak well, and write ill ; if by 


this: 


| 
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this expreſſion we mean that ſome 


do ſpeak great Senſe, who cannot 


write ſenſetully;z I think I may be 
allowed to ſay, that there is no ſuch 
thing poſſible. For whoſoever can 
ſpeak Sence, I know not why he may 
not likewiſe couch it upon Paper, 
if he pleaſe. But if perchance we 
underſtand by fpeaking well and 
wittily, a certain facility , ealineſs 
of expreſſion, the Volubility of the 
Tongue, or a certain: ſhow of Elo- 
quence without either great Sence, 
or acuteneſs, there are I confels , 
many half-witted Men, and more 
yet of the Weaker Sex that ſpeak 
well, though they write not wittily, 
becauſe of the ſhallowneſs of their 
Jadgement, which is rather a help 
than a hindrance to their talkative 
humour 5 eſpecially it they have, 
as commonly they want 1t not, any 
quickneſs of Fancy. For ſuch Peo- 
ple, *cis no leſs uſeleſs to preteribe 


| Rules of writing wittily, than to 


| teach Fools how to {peak to the pur- 
- | poſe. | 2. I he 
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2. The firſt Precept then of this per 


art, I conceive to be no other but 
the conſideration of the Subje&t we 
are to treat of, We mult in the firſt 
inſtance conſider if it benot perhaps, 
beyond the reach of our Abilitics: 
For, Non o1mmia poſſumns ones, Nec om- 
ms fertomnia tellus,there are but very 
few equally capable of every thing ; 
Wasnot Cicero the Prince of Orators, 
but had no inclination towards Po» 
etry., wherein Ovid was eminent; 
who again had no other conſidera- 
ble Falent we know of. The Jatter 
had proved, I fancy, a very ordina- 
ry, and leſs perhaps than an ordina- 
ry Writer of Plea's, and the former 
but a dull, uneaſie and conſtrained 
Poet. Our firſt Study then muſt be 


. of our ſelves, and of our Gernizs, to | 
know, fuid valeant Humeri, quid | 


ferre recuſant, what we are really ca- 
pable of. Ifthen perhaps we are ſen- 
ſible of our fitneſs for any Science 


whatſoever , we may be the more | 


daring to write our thoughts indit- 


ferently 


| 
i 


this 

but 
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frently upon any Subject : But this 

we cannot certainly know withouta 

fequentTryal of our Capacity. How- | 
ever,.'tis moſt certain there is {till 

one thing we are fitter for, than for 

any other, and to this we muſt ap- , 
ply our ſelves more particularly : but 
it may be here enquired, how-ſhall 
we know what Nature has made us 
chiefly for ? I anſwer, Firſt, almoſt 
after the ſame manner that we know 
our Vocation, or Call to any State 
of life, as to a marryed,or fingle life 3 
by the very inclination we find inns 
to this, or thatkind of Study, which 


not being given to us in vain, muſt 
needs be a ſign of our fitneſs to ſuc- 
ceed therein. I anſwer Secondly, 
whatever we do with greateſt fact- 


lity, that undoubtedly we are born | 
| to. Thus if I conceive more ealily 


" | whatever depends upon Figure,ſhape 
| and Proportion 3 or if I can make a 
"l Mathematical Demonſtration with 
c | tefSdifficulty than a Verſe,ora Poem; 

| T ſhall rather apply my ſclt to Mathe+ 


| aticks than to Poctry. 3. Now 


. always a (ign of their incapacit y, as 
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3. Now having found out by the V© ®: 
foregoing Method what I may with who! 
beſt ſacceſs undertake, I muſt then} © 
follow theſe particular Rules , and * 
Precepts that regard the Subject. uly 
write of. But my chief care ſhall be pore 
to peruſe often thoſe that I know ndc 
certainly to be eminent in that Art, wa 
or Science ] apply my ſelf to - .Thus clo 
if Lmind to write natural Philoſophy, ince 
I ſhall conſult the Engliſh Philoſopher, [9 
Boyle, or the Famous Verulam. Yet |* X 
without any deſign to plunder or |? * 
pillage them, for I know nothing |"'s 
more deſtruftive to' the improve- 
ment of Wit, than the ſtealing hu- 
mour. of ſome Writers , who ſome- 
times make great Volumes. of other. 
Mens Labours ; which is not ſo much 


of their Lazyneſs, and miſtruſt of 
their own Abilities ; if we can be at 
the pains but to think by our ſelves, 
*and to write nothing but our own 
thoughts , we may perhaps become 
at Icngth [cnlible by experience, that 
we 


the 


hen]* 
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we are nothing mteriour to thoſe, 
whoſe borrowed Wit we had made 


our own. Tis a great Commenda- 


ang |(0n of an Author, when it may be 


| be 


uly ſaid, that what he writes is not 
worrowed ; which. 1s not fo to be 
nderftood , as it he ſhould write 
ilways thing gs never.any dreamt of 
before him 3 for this is impoſlble, 
ince the Beaux E'prits muſt needs 
ometimes jump together by chance, 
1s to. the Subſtance; though not as 
to the Tour, and manner of Wri- 
ting. My meaningis, that an ingenious 
Man ought not to copy out any mans 
Works, but write his own Thoughts 
and Meditations, as it he were alone 


jm the World without the help of 


Books. I know no Author mn this 


Age ſo much fearcht into as the Fa- 


c [mos Robert Boyle , and by ſuch as 


enrich their works with his ingem- 


ous contrivances though they are 
neither fo civil, nor ſo grateful, as 
to make an Honourable mention of | 


Aim. Takenixe has been more guilty 


. of 
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of this fault than any other thatl|ty« 
know of: But toreturn to what I wat, 
laying , how can we ever improve|[z; 
that 1/it God perhaps has beſtow-[e 
ed upon us in a larger meaſure thanſ;, 
\ weare aware of, if we never makeſkn; 
uſe of it, or exerciſe it , which weſy, 
do not, though we write every yearſ&y 
a Volume, ſo long as we are meerſjea 
Tranſcribers, and not truc Authors|,, 
As the French do frequently reproach{ar 
this to the Germans, fothey lay com-[the 
monly, £x'nn livre od Allman, «| hy 
an livre on il n.y a rien de I anthem, [this 
That there is nothing in a Germans| Fys 
Book, of the Author , but his Name.liny 
WhichlI confeſs ingenuouſly not a few[neq, 
of that Nation to be guilty of. But|yg'q 
yet whilſt they put other Mens pro-| Ne; 
ductions in room of their own, which] the 
perhaps would proveas good, it not] Ge; 
better then theirs, they are fo pro 
Juſt as to name the Authors with|a y, 
proportionable Elogiums 3 - upol} , 
which account I look upon them a Ant 


publick and profeſt Robbers, = ber: 
tial. 
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hatl her than ſubtile Thieves, whichl. 
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take to be the Character of the 
French Writers, who (ſtcal wherever 
they meet with any thing that may 
erve their turn, and returning no ac- 
knowledgement to the Author from 
whom they take they will cunningly, 
&wittily too,pretend they haveſome 
reaſon not to acknowledge the thett, 
as being moulded now into another 
fame and ſhape 5 which ſome of 
them do to the very deceiving of the 
Author himſclt at the firſt view : and 
this E reckon to be the height of the 
French Wit, as ſcarce reaching to the 
invention of: any thing, but perhaps of 
new modes: For this Nation is now ſo 
vsd to plunder , and pillage their 
Neighbours, that if they lay aſtde what 
they\/have ſtoln out of Sfiniſh, italian, 
German and Eneliſh Books, what is 
properly their own, would not make 
a very large Volume. 
4. Being then fully reſolved to be 
Authors, rather than either Rob- 
ders with the Germans, or Thieves 
with 
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with the French ; we ſhall conceive 
firſt a general deſign, whereunto all 
the particulars of the piece muſt. be 
either diretly, or indirectly relatec: 
Eut though I clteem a mean Author 
more than either a German Robber, 
or a French Thief 3; yct I do allow 
thoſe following ufes of other Mens 
Labours : Firſt I may, and ought to 
peruſe them for the quickning of my 
fancy, and for the acquiring of what 
we call, a Style, or an accurate and 
polite clocution 5 not that we ought 
to borrow their witty Words, Lenrs 
bons mots; For 'tis\ better to utter 
our ſelves in our own language, than 
'to ſpeak in other Mens terms: But 
my meaning is, that the peruſal of 
what they have written, whether it 
regard our Subject or not, may by 
1cightning our Imagination , hinder 
as from a too flat way of writing, 
Thus it I mind to write an Elegy, 1 
-aall firſt run over ſome choice piece 

,f Ovid, or one of his more polite 
i,etters. It will be uſ:ful to read 
| ſome 


| 
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ſome Paſſages of Cicero, Virgil, Ling, 
&*c. betore I undertake to writc a 
Latine Oration, an Hiſtory, or 


| Poem. The ſaine advice 1s to be fol- 


lowed, what Language ſoever we 
writein, whether it be | "fave" or E- 
gl;ſh. It the Authors we perule have 
written upon the fame Subject, we 
muſt endeavour to improve what 
they have ſaid, or confute their Er- 
rors that deſerve to be taken notice 
of : wherein we are to take heed a- 
bove all things not to be too polt- 
tive, as it we pretended to demon- 
firate every thing we'ſay 3 tor this 
would betray us to be none of the 
moſt knowing ſort : For I think it 
no Paradox to ſay , that the very 
things we are ſure of, and hold for 
undoubted Truths, we can no more 
prove by the Light of an undemable 
Demonſtration, than what we look 
upon as meer Opinions, and uncer- 
tain Conjectures. For lince I know 
nothing. but by the help of my talli- 
ble, and often failing Senſes 3 how 

K do 


'.. wirtns orationis perſpicuitas eſt , the 
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dol know but I am imposd upon | 


by the very things I think, Itouch, 
I fecl, I hear. This aftirmative way 
of debating may be allowed in the 
Schools, where the.conceived infalli- 
bility of the Maſters 1s neceflary, both 
for gaining and conſerving their 
Credtt among their Scholars ; but it 
muſt be avoided, care pejus &* angne, 
aboveall thingsby a ſober, witty and 
judi-10us Writer. Thisneceflary mo- 
deration is obſervable every where 
in the Works of the renowned Boyle: | 
I docertainly believe he thinks more 
* beforehe ſays, ſuch a thing perhaps 5s, 
than others do before they politive- 
Iy aftirm', it i5undoubtedly fo. 

5. Obſcurity is another 'defect we 
mult be carctul to ſhun, ſince, prima 


chief and moſt neceflary Ornament 
of any diſcourſe, 1sit perſpicuity and 
clearneſs. I have a very 1l| opinion 
of a mans Capacity, when whatever 
he writes is a miſtery to the Under- 


ſtanding fort : Yet I ſhall be ſo far 


{a- 


| Qralitaseſt aqua quales quidant dicun- 
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| favourable to the Chymiſts , as to 


think there may be ſome real ſecrets, 


and Myſteries known only to them- 


ſelves, which they will not reveal to 
others. But I muſt beg their Par- 
don, it Iincline more to beheve their 
aftc&ted Obſcurity to be ' nothing 
elſe but a Childiſh vanity, or rather 
a ſpecious Nonſence, propoled to 
the World in obſcure Terms, in 
order to gain Credit among the 1g- 
norant fort of Men, who commonly 
admire.nothing more than what they 
leaſt underſtand. This defe@ is juſt= 
ly reproacht by the [New Philoſo- 
phersto the Peripateticians, and to A- 
riſtotle him(elf; eſpecially in his defi 
nitions where perſpicuity is moſt cx- 
pected, and 1s moſt neceflary. 

I thall inſtance ſome few examples 
for proot of what I fay. If then 
you ask Ariſtotle the nature of what 
we call a qrality,he ſhall give you in- 
ſtantly this miſterious definition *, 
txrr. 'I know not how either to E- 
| K 2 gli 
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7, or make ſenſe of this obſcure 
Notion; but'tis all one asif you had 
- defin'd white to. be that whereby we 
are madewhite.I am ſure every ration- 
al Man underſtands betterwhat »ove- 
vert 1s, than its definition given by 
Ar jſtolle ATus entis in potentia qua- 
tents in ptentia,which beſides its ob- 
fcurity,far beyond that of thething it 
intends to clear,1s, Firſt, fuch apiece 
of Nonſence, that I defie any man in 
the World to make intclligible Engliſh 
otit, without a largeComment; and 
Secondly, It contains an evident con- 
tradition in adjeFo, as they ſpeak, 
in the very terms : Since the former 
words, 4i7us entis in potentia, are al- 
together inconſiſtent with the latter, 
|. Snatenis in potentia. Loc us, Or place, 

ve undoubtedly conceive better , 
than what Ariſtotle ſaith; in order to 
farniſh ns with a clear Notion there- 
of : For I thought always I under- 
ftood in ſome meaſure what it was,till 
I heard Ariſtotle call it, Swperficies 


prima acris aravientis immobilis, the 


11-" 


- 
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4mmoveable ſurface of the ambient 
Atr. Now my weak. head 1s full of | 
endleſs doubts, and I underſtand no: ! 
more what underſtood ſome thing 
of before, by its own ſclt-evidencc:; 
for firſt I underſtand not how the ſur- 
facc of the Air is 1nmoveavle: Se- 
condly, I know: not why a ELody 
a Stone, for inſtance, in vacno, ſhonld 
be no where, becauſe it 1s nor fur- 
rounded with Air. I apprehend 
Thirdly, the Natural-place of cvery | 
thing to be nothing elſe but the Ima- '} 
ginary and immoveable fpace that it | 
fills with its three Dimenſions, depth, i 
breadth and length, which Ari/o- 
tle's definition makes no mention, Ot. 
[ ſball ſay nothing of that other 
Notion of his relating to 17, which 
he calls, Motus ſerrndun prize & po- 
ſteriks, that 1s literally, and verbas 
tim, 4 movement according LO WN:t 
is before,” and accorc fas to what 
ze behind, what more clear ? Audits | 
admiiſt rijum tencatis amici. But to 
ſpeak ingcnuoully z all this argues 
K 3 No- |} 
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no deft of Capacity | in Ariſtotle.,but 
only betrays him to be guilty of 
attempting I ſhall not ſay preten- 
ding to give us exact definitions of 
things that are above the reach of 
Humane Capacity 3 ſuch as 17m, 

lace', Movement, Ec. becauſethey 
are primary Principles, whereof we 
may give perhaps, ſome umperfet 
Deſcriptions, but no true Nott- 
ONE, 

Ve are not only to ſhun obſcurity 
in our definitions , which ought to 
be always ſelf-evident to any man, 
underſtanding - the terms they are 
conceived in, but, likewiſe in every 
particular Word, and Sentence, if it 
can be avoided. Forl take it to be 
a vulgar, anda filly error, that great 
Wits are commonly obſcure, miſte- 
rious and cloudy; becauſe, asI am 
fully perſwaded that perfpicuity 1s 
the chick, and moſt neccflary Orna- 
ment of our Diſcourſe, ſo I conceive 
it to be the beſt Character ot a true 
Wit. We mult then give to what- 
cver 


of 
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' ever we write, all the Evidence, and 


plaineſs the Subject can bear, which, 
we ſhall perform the more calily, 1” 
we ſhun with all po{lible care a too 
great multitude of ſuperiinous Repe- 
titions, as likewiſe Subjects, that arc 
not only hard to be underſtoot , 
but which no Humane Capacity can 
compaſs. A too great aticCtation of 
harſh and hard Words, of far fetch 
Expreſlions15juſtly condemned by the 
Polite and wittieſt ſort of Writers: 

For ſince Words are the Images of 
our thoughts ,, we muſt make choice 
of thoſe that are thcir-beſt repreſen- 
tativess Whatever then is made 
uſe of in common diſcourſe by fuch 
as ſpeak well, and naturally, that is 
fitteſt for us to make choice of. Thns 
our Style ſhall be ſmooth , natural 
and calic, without cither obſcurity, 
or that miſterious Nonſenſe that ſome 
weak Heads naturally. inchne tox 
and is termed bythe Frexch, duGa- 
limathias. But I know nothing that 


may contribute more towards the 
K 4 cicar--} 
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clearneſs, and ſmoothing of our dif. .; 


courſe, then a fit and ingenious com- 
pariſon, not more inſiſted on than 
1sneceſlary, nor too frequent. The 
Erglith Philoſopher, 1 mean the Fa- 
F1OUS Boyle, underſtands better than 
anyT ever yet read, the art of illu- 
ſtrating, and proving too, what he 
affirms by- witty and natural compa- 
riſons. As his Style is every where 


{mooth and clear; I know no better | 


Maſter of natural Philoſophy, not 
only upon the account of his Doctrine 
and ingenious Solutions of the grea- 
teſt difficulties , bur likewiſe for his 
extraordinary perſpicuity and clear- 


nels. 
, 
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SECT. XIV. 
It Women can be really witty. 


r. fV'hy ſome alledge that IVomen cannat 
be really witty. 

2. Some weak ObjeTions anſwered. 

3. That their Vit appears moſt in m- 
naging of intrienes,, whether - gooil 
or bad. : Kt 

4. A trne Story of a Ladies dexterity 
tobe rid of tro Husband-s. | 

g. That as little men may be cowely got 
beautiful, ſo few Women can be reck- 
oned aAmons thebeaux E (pi rits,trough ; 
we may allow ſeveral of them place 
among ti.oſe whom the French call. 


Efprits jolly, orjolly Wits, 


I. C*Ome; who make it therr whole 
bulinels to inveigh- againſt 
Women, though perhaps they be hot 


| quite out of conceit with them, may 
| be apt to think that they are rather 


K 5 tm 
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naturally wilt), than Witty 3; be- | pol 


cauſe, perhaps , they were made of 
one of Adams Bones, and not of his 
Brains3 yet 'tis certain they may 
claim a juſt right to it as well as Men, 
and fometimes to wiſdom too 3 The 
coldneſs of their Temper isno argu- 
ment to me of their ſtupidity or dul- 
neſs;for beſides, that the melancholly, 
though cold, are commonly ingeni- 
ous, This ſappos'd coldneſs of their 
temper 1s often corrected by ſuch a 
degree of heat, as may improve 
them into real Wits. Their Bodics, 
I confeſs, are not of ſo cloſe a texture 
as thoſe of Men, as being both ſot- 


ter, and more moiſt : Biit in all this, 


z fee nothing inconſiſtent with thar 


being really witty. And if weare| 


not convinced as yet of this ſcH-evi- 
dent truth by reaſon , daily expert- 
ence may eaſily clear all onr doubts. 
Speak they not to the purpoſe ina 


familiar converſe, and as good Senſe 
yea, ſome of them| 


25s moſt Men : 
can at the Philoſophers part, com- 
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| poſe Books, and write Verles r00,not./ 


= 


ile | 
mw, 


ik 


very impertinently. And it we will 
fpeak our mind iumpartially , they 
= ſomewhat more of a ſuldain , 

and extemporary Wit than Men 
themſelves, who can ſpeak Sence, 
buc after Meditation 3 whereas 
they talk ſometimes to the purpole, 
without being at the pains of mach 
thinking. Shall we doubt of their 
acutenels, it we retlect but amoment 
upon their quick Reparties,n certain , 
Rencounters, wacrein Men are like . 
Equis , & Aloans auibus non. eſt intel- 
leFus, as ky" mb as Beaſts : And ifthe 
beauty of the Soul be proportiona-. 
ble to that of the Boly ; we have 
reaſon to think that as they exceed 
our Sex 1n the former, ſo they have 
ſome conlidcerable advantage over 
us in the latter too, whereot they - 
grve {o:uctimes but too cer:ain proots 
by circumventing, andimpoling up- 
on the Greateſt Head pieces ; amongſt | 
Men ; which is nothing elſe but- an 
ll uſe of) a very —_ thing, there 
Wit; 
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Wit. Sampſon could neither be over- | 


come.nor out-witted by thePhzliſtins, 


but ſubtiler Dalila put a cheat upon | 


uy , that coſt him at laſt his life 
Solowwon was the wilclt Man of the 
Age helived in, yet he was prevat- 
l:d npon by the forcible perſwaſtons 
of his Concubines to adore falſe 
Gods. Abigail with a ſhort Harranene 
trrumph'd over David's warlike-re- 
ſolnmions. ' And Adam himfelt could 
not rc{iſt the Rethorick of his Wife 


Eve , but ſubmitted to her as to his | 
So true 1t 1s that Women | 


Maſter. 
have out-witted the greateſt men in 
all ages, and for ought I know, rhe 
World turns yet round at their dil- 
cretion. But nothing ſheweth more 
their Wit, than their fubtile man- 


agement cf intrignes, whether of 


Love or Revenge ; for they can dil 
ſemble better than Hypocrificit ſelf, 
and put what Face they pleaſe upon 
their Secret, and real Deſigns. I ſhall 
ſet down here on this occaſion what 


hagpencd in Frazce not many years | 


ago, 'Þ 


A Aawsk DAaS wAnc_sx_xu _ zz nw i. . 


| hewas not very Oxorious, or which 
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ago, as being a true Fact, and no | 
Romance ; though becauſe of the | 
oddnefs of the thing, it looks ſome- 
what hke one. 

2. When the French King invaded 
Holland inthe year 7 2. it| miſremem- þ 
ber not, the Nobility, as tis uſual 
on ſach occaſions, followed him by 
his expreſs Comand from all partsof 
the Kingdom : A Gentleman of a 
mean Fortune, but of Good Paren- # 
tape, in obedience to his Soveraign, Il 
and beſides incouraged by a promiſe 
of tome conliderable Preterment, W 
reſolved to- leave his Lady , being 
marryed but Three Months before, f 
and to hazard his lite for the increaſe 
of his fnall Fortunc. But whether 


I am more apt to believe , had bin 
wholly taken up with Military At- 
fairs, he never in the ſpace of Five 
years abſence mform'd her once 
what condition he was in. She 
began then to ſuſpect him killed 1 
ſome rencounter. But all her doubts 
were 


| 
| 
| 
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were at length cleared by a Letter 
ſhe received from one of his intimate 
Friends, who was very well infor- 
med of his continuat Silence all the 
while of this long abſence. He al. 
ſured her then by his Letter of her 
Husbands dcath., becauſe he judged 


was then in,impoſhible.He added,that 
he was coming to preſent her with her 
Husbands Diamond Ring, as a part 


moſt ſincere Love and AfteGtion to- 
wards her: And accordingly not 
thinking that his Friend could reco- 
ver\- ſets forward tor Frazce. He 
failed not at hisarrival to preſent the 
Lady with the Ring, and atthe tame 
time with his Sevice , 1f perchance 
ſhe diſlik't him not , as he profe(lt he 
did not diſlike her. She ſeem'd, as 
Women commonly do upon fach oc- 


and furprized at his unexpected offer. 
But weary now- of a ſolitary Lite, 
and fearing ſhe ſhould not meet with 


his . recovery out of a Diſtemper he 


of his laſt Will, and a mark of his. 


caſions, to be ſomewhat ſhy at firlt, | 


: 
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ſo good an opportunity again , ſhe 
thought it a piece of Prudence to | 
lay hold on it 3 and fo being at her Li- 
berty, as ſhe thought, ſhe engaged 
within a few daysto this Second Hus- 
band 3 who not ufing her near fo 
kindly, as the firſt, though.as it ſhall 
appear hereafter, ſhe never really Jo- 
ved him neither 3 ſhe began to wiſh 
for a change,and that it would pleaſe 
God to rid her of this Husband asf 
he had already delivered her of the] 
Firſt when. he recovering unexpe- 
ctedly out of that Dittemper , his 
Friend, but now his Rival, had left 
him in without any hopes of recove-ſſj 
ry, comes on a ſuddain home, not 
knowing any thing of - his wifes fe 
cond Marriage. Being ſoon infor 
med of the whole matter, and ho 
innocently it had happened on heiff 
ſide, he appeared to be ſomewha 
ſatisfied, and told her that he wa 
ready to hive with her again, it ſh | 
was willing to part with her preſenj 
Husband, and however that Pep 
woul 
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would right him in this caſe, -It was 
accordingly ordered that the ſhould '| 
leave her ſecond Husband, and re. = 
turn to the firſt again, wherewith 


ſhe appeared to be well latisfied, be- wy 
eauſe of her hard ulage from her ſe- | ,, 


cond Husband : They liv'd then a- 
while together very contentedly,and | 5 
he doted on her more than ever hz 
did when he was firſt marryed : She 5 
failed not touic him likewiſe with all 
Imaginable kindneſs, which fo gain'd ..| x 


| his-heart, that he could not crols her { 
in any thing 3 yea, not in ſuch things | 
as were neither lawful nor allowa- | ” 


ble. As he was (till highly concer- " 
ned if any thing ſhould diſpleale her, | 
Or put her ina melancholly temper, |} : 
ht inquired of her one day why ſhe | , 
appeared to be ſomewhat dejected; | 


how can I be other, replycd ſhe, 6 
fince I know certainly that you are \ 
ina greater dangerthen ever you was X 
. ! 
in the Holland - Wars, becauſe ny - 


ſecond pretended Husband, asI am | 
credibly inform'd , is reſolved to | ; 
| - mur- + !- 
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| murther you, that he may enjoy me 


| cutioner himſelf, your Rival : 
Husband being extreamly ſurpriſed 


| his life, he took a ſiddain reſolution 
to do whatever ſhe would put him 


3 folve, for I know your Rivals Hu- 
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a2ain. I hear indeed he is going 
for Bureundy, but I know he will 
make but a ſhort ſtay there. So you 
may @lſily jadge, that loving you as | 
tenderly as I do, I ſhall never havea 
momgnt of Reſt either by Night or 
Day, till I be rid of my too well 
rounded fear, by preventing ſomg- 
way this deſigned blow , which | 
at once would kill two, and be | 
the occaſion of a deſerved, though | 
ſhameful death to a third, the Exe- 
Hee } 


at this diſcourſe, knew not whattore- 
folve upon; but berngnear conceriy'd 
in the caſe, and loving her morethan 


upon. This ſubtile Lady rakingno- 
tice of this yiclding humour he was 
1m, ſpoke tohim thus again, or to this 
effect; youſeemto bein doubt what. 
you have to do; You muſt then re-- 


IMOUT 
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to kill or be killed,and all wiſe mer, 
methinks, will prefer the former bc- 
fore the latter : Now becauſe I cannot 
ſufter you to expoſe your ſelf vo the 
leaſt hazard, I ſhall furniſh you this 
- Night with the fitteſt Opportunity 
that can be deviſed of doing your 
ſelf, and me too, a moſt important 
piece of Service. Your Rival then 
will come about Six of the Clock, 
as he hath given me notice by a 
' Letter, to take his leave of me be- 
fore his departure for Burgundy; 
which civility I (ball not only admit, 
| but invite him likewiſe in your pre- 
ſence toSupper, under pretence of a 
pretended Reconciliation to be made 
up between. him and you, The Gen- 
_ tlemancomes as he had promis'd,and 
yielded with all his heart to their Ci- 
vil offers, being now almoſt tully 
perſwaded , that as in Holland, and 
Flanders he had had all things in 
Common with his Friend, this jun- 
cture would furniſh him with an 


mour, and there is no middle. either + 


OVCr- 


| overture to the like privacy at home, 


| ding the Body from the eyes of the 


Thus they went quietly along toge- 
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which was all that he either aim'd at, 
or car'd for. Before the Gentleman 
came to take his leave of the Lady, 
they had contrived, and agreed upon 
the manner of his Death, which was 
to preſs upon him ſeveral Healths, 
and when he ſhould bealmoſt inſen- 
ſible of what was doing about him; 
to diflolve ſome Strong and Heady 
S$oporifick, in his Wine, that ſo they 
might the more eaſily ſtrangle him, 
the Servants. being firſt diſpatcht out 
of doors upon pretended Errants. 
The murther thus executed without 
reſiſtance or noiſe; the Lady took 
after this manner her meaſures for 
 nonkarek this horrid fa& , and hi- 


World. She defired her Husband | 
to take it upon his, ſhoulders, while__ 

the would bearup the Legsupon hers 
for his greater eaſe in carrying it. 


ther about Vidmght by a back door 
through the Garden, ſtrayght to- the 
River 


[ ; 
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River that waſht the very walks | 
thereof : But as they were thus in 
their March, the Lady tyed dexte- 
roully in more than one part, the 
dead Mans Cloaths with thoſe of her 
Iwing Husbands, which he. as being 
Intent upon the compleating” of, 


the buſineſs , could neither miſtruft,” | 


nor be ſenſible of. They were come 
near to the River, when ſhe told 
him to go as near as he could, and 
being now upon the very - brink 
of the precipice;, ſhe moſt un+ | 
mercitully thruſt him over, and fo 
both headlong down together 
into the River. Thus ſhe got her 
ſelf rid of both her Husbands at once, 
whom it ſeems ſhe had equally dis- 


chal 


bk't. It may be yet ſomewhat to 


my purpole to tell you ,. that being | 


returned home, ſhe made a great ſtir 
among. her Scrvants, as it ſhe had 


W 
tl 


known /nothing of the matter, and— by 
h: 


ask't them often if they had not met 
"with her Husband and the other Gen- 


tleman, for that ſhe fear'd they had 
chal-- 


| th 
'b 
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challenged one another, and had 


alis 

n | gone to ſome remote place agreed 
te- |npon, to put an end by the Sword 
he-| to their old Quarrels: But though 
ir | this was for a while the general opt- 
ng | nion of the Town, the two Bodies 
of.4 being found two Months after by 
ſt, | ſome Fiſher-men bound together,and 
ne | the Lady being upon ſuſpicion ap- 
Id | prehended, and according to the 
1d | Laws of that Country, in fuch doubt- 
k | fal caſes, threatned with extraordi- 
| nary Tortures, if ſhe would not 
o | confels her crime : She made-atlength 
r | a full diſcovery of the whole matter : 
rt | And ſuffered by the order of the Ju- 
?, | ſtice what ſhe had well deſervedan, 
> | infamous Death. 

0 | 2. Let us makehere but this one 
g |. refleion - Could there be a greater 
r | wickedneſs than this, and at the ſame 
1 time a greater abufeof Witz where... 
I— by welſceclearly that this weaker Sex 
t | has nothing of real Weakneſs when 
| | they reſolve upon a deſign, whether 


' bad, as this was, or good, as that 


4 


FY 
of 
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of Judith, who in my judgement 
cheated not Holofernes 1o (*btilely 
out of his life, as gen Woman did 
her two Husbands out of theirs. 


[ pretend not by this diſcourſe to 


puff Women up with Pride, for they 
are but too proud already ; my de- 
lign only is to ſhow that they ought 
not to be undervalued by Men, asif 
they were little better than Fools, 
and had no kind of rcal Wits ſince 
their very Maliceand Tricks do de- 
, monſtratc the contrary. But never- 
theleſs, though it may be allowable 
to call ſome Women: fine Wits , 
becauſe of ſome peculiar vivaci- 
ty they arc gifted with ; yet few 
of them can pretend to be great 
Wits, (ſuch a Character requir- 
ing. a conſtant temper of the 
Soul, which they , becauſe of their 
changeable humour, are not capable 
of: [I ſhall not perhaps bejuſtly ſty- 
led impertinent, it I ſay, that ſince 
Wit depends moſt upon the pertectt- 


| onofour Souls,they have not reccived 
from'- 
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from God fo perfect Souls as Men, be- 
cauſe by Gods ſpecial appointment 
they are to obey, and Men to com- 
mand;they are to be Servants,andMen 
their Maſters: Now cis conformable 
to the Wiſdom of that a# wiſe being, 
that as they are inferiour to us by 
the condition of their State, ſo they 
ſhould be likewiſe far ſhort of Men, 
as to the innate endowments of the 
liind. Yet I deny not but that God 
may, and does ſometumes lodge a 
Soul of the Firſt Hier, rchy, | mean a 
molt pertect oncin a Womans body 3 
bnt this 1s not uſual, and fcldomhap- + 
pens, but when he pleaſes to make 
choice oft Women to rule over great 
Empircs, and whole Nations, which 
hinders not the gencrality of them, 
from falling far ſhort of thoſe emi-. 
nent abilities that men are deſerved- 
ly eſteemed for. TI conceive the 
French to be more ſenſible of the 
truth of this Doctrine than moſt 0- 
ther Nations, becauſe by their Salick 
Law, Women can claim no right a- 
mong 


—— 


— 
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. mong them to the Soveraign-com- 


mand. [I ſhall not fay, it would per- - 


haps,proveto our greatadvantage, to 


pnt the ſame affront upon them by 


piving place to this Law amongſt us ; 
ut ſure I am that Exegland would be 
no more a Purgatory for. Mcn, as it 
15 commonly ſaid to be , and would 


not ccaſe neither to be a Paradiſe- 


for Women, if the Salick Law were 
once eſtabliſhed -1n every private 


' Houſe and Family of this Kingdom. |, 
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+ SECT. XV. 
{The witty Phifitian , or the 


ze | chief Secret of Phylick. 


Id |1, How _ a thing it is to become 

a good Phyſitian. 

TC þ. What 3s chiefly required in a good 

it | Phyſttian. 

* b. Why a max may know the whole Ma- 
teria medica, ad not be a good Phy- 

ſttian. 

1 That the anſucceſsfulneſs of, or 

- . harm done by a remedy, is rather to 

be aferibed to the Phyſitian, than to 
any defect inthe Remedy it ſelf. 


1. FT Conceive no Art ſo hard to 

: Þ compatls, asthat which makes 
true Phyſitian 3 Divinity it (elf 
ompared to it is but a Play : For one 
tay be 'a not inſufficient Divine, if 
& can but diſcourſe probably of 
any beunderſtood in our my- 
L ſteries, 


$4» 


z 
|; 


IT 


: 
' 


| 
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myſterics, and contels by an humble 
belict his ignorance oft whatever 
1s beyond the reach of his Capacity, 
whereby I mean that the moſt intri- 
cate diftcultiez, and miſteries of the 
Criſtian Religion may be eaſily ſar- 
mounted by a blind ſibmiſſion of 
our Underſtandings unto Gous ob- 
ſcure Revelation. But whether I 
conlider the Speculative, or pradtt- 
cal part of Phylick , I meet every 
where with inſupeſſtble difficulties. 


[ 


l repreſent firſt to my ſelt whatever | ; 


is contained in the Three Kingdoms, 
not of Erneland , Scotland and Ire- 
land only, but of Three of a far 
larger extent, the Mieral, the Ve- 
getative, and the Animal: And ona 
ſaddain I fall into deſpair of ever 
nnderſtanding to the botttom the 
leaſt thing they contain : Ican ſcarce 
fiv in my dull head the very names 


of Metals, Minerals, Plants and A-', 


nimals; and far leſs their infinite 


Poperties, and Medicinal uſes. Re-, 


flefting again upon our corapeteg can 
| 04) * 


with 
I cat 
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© | Bodies, my Thoughts are put to a 
T\ſtand, when I am preſt to give a 
> | rational account either of their tem- 
pers, or diſtempers. Yet if I pretend 
to be but an ordinary Phyſitian, L 
muſt have a ſort of comprehenſive 
Knowledge of this Engine, our Soul 
mo\ -2F and of all its particular Mo- 
tions 3 which being upon ſeveral ac- 
counts an inſuperable difficulty , 
|what wonder if the ableſt Phyſitians 
*|miſtake not only ſometimes a mans 
"er 1 diſtemper, but which is of a worſe 
#2 \confequence, take ſometimes one for 
!*- another - Becauſe two different Di- 


far 


Ve - 


na 


ver 
the 
Ice 
mes 


 A- 


nite | 
Re- 


ſeaſes may have ſuch an affinity in 
their Symptoms , that they can pre- 
tend to no infallibility in diſtingui- 
ſhing them. On the other ſide,when I 
conlider the obſcure Origine of moſt 
Diſtempers, L am quite out of hu- 


[mour with the Practice of Phylick. 


[ may but too eaſily miſtake that, - 
without the Knowledge of which 


. 


bal cannot cure my Patient, the true 


Bo4 


cauſe of his diſeaſe ; yea, I wonder 


| 


| 


.7 


. | 
4 
1 
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how any Man dare venture to ſtudy 


Phyſick, if he peruſe but a moment | 
Hypecrates his firſt Aphoriſm , Vita | 


longa, ars brevis , occaſro celeris,experi- 
mentum difficile, judicium periculoſum, 
Our life is too ſhort, and the Art is 


of an infinite extent, the occaſion !' 


gives us calily the (hp; the Experi- 
cnce 15 hard, doubtful and dange- 
rous, and tt 1s not eaſte to diſcern 
well, either the Remedies, or the 
Diſtempers : We. can have then but 


[ little certainty of the Care, eſpeci- 


ally it we take notice of what fol- 
Jows in the ſame Aphoriſm , Oportet 


* autem non mods ſcipſum exhibere que 


oportet facientent, ſed etiam egrum ac 
preſentes, & externa, that the Pati- 
cnts Recovery depends not only up- 


--on the Phyſitians care and $k1ll, but 


nole(s upon the Patient himſelf, who 
mult contribute towards his own 
eure by an exa&t ſubmiſſion, and 
ſcrupulous performance of what he 
1s order'd to do, take , or obſerve. 
And beſides, all our -endeavoursare 


uſe lets, |! 


| Blockheads. 


' able and Famous Doctors; 


 derſtanding ſort, 


—— 
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| uſeleſs, if thoſe that wait upon him 
| do not their Duty, or if perchance 
| thoſe things that the O!d4 Mar calls: 
* external, and are without us;as whol- 


ſom food , good air , &*c. be wan- 
ting. Out of all this diſcourſe I 


| raiſe the ſame inference that made 


my firſt propoſition in the begin- 
ning of this Section, That there 1s 
noſmail difficulty to beeome a good 
Phyſitian 3 yet on the other part, 
one would think that there 1s no- 
thing mone eaſie,becaule of the great 
number of Phyſitians to be met 
with every where, whom we know 
m all other reſpects to be but mcer 
If the Knowlelge of 
Phyſick were a thing ſo hard to at- 
tain to y' and beyond the common 
reach, could cither a Taylor, or 


| a Shocmaker, and the reſ(t of theun- 


learned Tribe practice Phylick, as 
| confeſs 
if there were no more required to 
be a Phyſitian than what the leſs un- 
or the. Mobile con- 
L9 CELVCS 


ccives to be neceſſary , the whole 
World might ſoon be turn'd into a 


Colledge of Phyſitians: It is not 
then the Knowledge of a Receit, or 


two not unſucceſsful on ſome, or 
ſeveral occaſions that give us right 


tothis honourable Tittle, nor the art ' 


of making up this or that Phyſical 


Compoſition, unleſs we will fooliſhly | 


reckon up old doting Wives, and 
Apothecarics Prentices, with the 
ableſt Doors. Yea, I maintain it 
to be no Paradox toſay, that a man 
may comprehend perfectly the whole 
Materia medica , and an hundred 


good Remedies againſt every partt- | 
cular Diſtemper , and yet prove a. 


very inſignificant, an41 12norant 
Phyſittan too. Becaule the chief Se- 


cret of Phylick- conſiſts not in the | 


Loo{nels of the Remedy , but 'in 
the due application thereof, with 


regard to time, place, the Temper 


of the Patient, and other Circum- 
ſtances. Whounderſtands this, and 
no other, 1s a true Phyiititan, as be- 


ng 
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;ng capable to cure the worſt di. 
ſtempers, by not very od, nor far. 
fetcht Remedies. Whether there 
be any Panicea's , or univerfal Re- 
medies againſt all ſort ot diſtempers, 
I ſhall not here examine; bur {ure [ 
am that Opinm perhaps tor diminiſh- 

| 1ng of pain excepted 3 there arc no 
ſuch found as yet: and though 
there were anv of this Latitude, 1 
would ſti]l look npon them as meer 
Inſtruments that may miſcarry by 


————— _ 


them. 1 am then ſen{ible that ſeve- 
ral are quite miſtaken , when ep 
complain that ſuch a Remedy « lil 
wrong thcir Bodies, or increatc their 
| Diſtempers , whereas the Phyſitian 
only is to be blamed 5 who, thu 
| hc preſcribed a thing in 1t felt very 
| good, ncithcr underſtood the criti- 
| cal Vimute 1t was to be given 11, 
nor his Patients conſtitution, nor 
other Circumſtances which we muſt 
nceus take notice of, cle we may 
preſcribe the beſl remedies to na 
| L 4 purpole 


— —_ _ 


the unskiltulneſs of thcolethat handle 
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purpoſe. A Phyfitians Wit then ly- | 


cth not 1n framing modiſh Receits, 


and preſcribing a numberleſs num- | 


ber of Remedies, whether Chimz- 
cal, or (zalenical, but ina certain pra- 


ical judgement, which 15 not got | 


in the Univerſities, of applying what 
is fitteſt for the cure of the Diſtem- 
per, with regard to time, place, 
theſtrength of the Patient, and 0- 
ther Circumſtances. I look there- 
fore upon.ſuch as ſell Secrets againſt 
all forts of diſtempers, to be meer 
Cheats ; becauſe if their Remedies 
he indeed Paraced's, or Univerſal, 
this Character ] allow not to be in- 
trinſecal to thera, but mcerly cxtrin- 
fecal. as derived from the practical 
Judgement of ſich as preſcribe them 
ſuccelsfally, which as they cannot 
I cl], nor communicate, neither can 
they either ſell, or communicate 

their Secret : Hence we may con- 
mark what a piece ot 1mprudence, 
or rather madnch it is, to take Re- 
medics from the hands of meer Em- 


PErtcks, 
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. | pricks, without the advice of ſome 
 Judicious Phylitian 3; becauſe, as[ 


was ſaying lately, our recovery de- 
 pends not ſo much upon the good- 
| ncls of the Remedy, as upon a due 
application thercot. For we are 
taught both by reaſon, and expert- 
ence, that we may cither kill or 


| cure with the ſame Remedy diffe- 
| rently applyed, and to difterent 
Subjects,or not 1n the ſame Circum- - 


ſtances. 
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SECT. XVI. | Fe 

The } . R Jat 
Jhe ingenious Art of Te | = 
lating. | th 

ſta 

to. 4 
2. The Art of Tranſlating compared to \ 
the Art of Portraying. Ol 
3. In which of the two Languages the na 
1ranſlator onght to excell, whether | V 
in that he tranſlates from, or in that . \ 


be tranſlates in to. Sr 
&. The Faults and Miſtakes of ſome | th 
Tranſlators. G1 


s. That good Latine 1ranſlations do p 
always out-do the Originals. ” 

ne 

b 7 . tc 
7; Ne would think that there | 


15 No great Wit , nor no_ | þ, 
S very much art neither, in making / y 
of a good Tranſlation ; but how | 5, 
| Er they are deceived, we may cafily | 4; 
1 conjecture by the infinite number of 
bad 
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-bad Tran(lations done in this City : 
| For as an Ingenions Gentleman dil 


lateiy. obſerve, ſome of the Tranlla- 


| tors underſtand] not the Language 


they Tranihte from, others under- 


' ſtan] not the Language they Tran- 
ſlate into, and others again under-- 


ſran | not the Subject they tranllate: 
What wonder then it they tall not 
only oſten very ſhort- of the Origi- 
nal, but befides furniſh the World 


with ſuch imperfect Copies; as may 


Tune the repute of the Anthors, mm 
the judgement of thoſe that know 
them not. I conceive then, an re- 


quire in a ingenious Tran{lator ſuctt . 


parts, asT fear we ſhall mect with but 
m a very ſmall Number. We mult 
not then think that a mans qualified 
to make, for Inſtance , a good Er- 


elih Verſion ont of French, becauſe. 
he has ſtayed a year or two,_or if ' 


you pleaſe, ſome years in France, 
unleſs he underſtand the very Cri- 
ticiliin, and Tour of the Language; 


| which can ſcarce. be attained'19 
bus 


_ Ja_ * " 
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Þut by thoſe who have been bred | 


up from their greener years among 
the Politcſt fort of ' that Na- 
tion 5 and beſides, have made good 
uſe of their time by writing, ſpea- 
king, converſing, reading, and all 
ſuch exerciſes as are the fittclt for 


acquiring the pertect Knowledge 


of any Language. Tis then a picce 
of Simplicity in ſome Bookſellers to 
make their application tor the Tran- 
flating of French Books,: to ſuch as 
have been but a ycar or two in 
France, or which is yet worle, have 
never ſtirr d from home 5; tho I 
grant they may by their private 
Study underſtand wm ſome meca- 
ſure the . French Tongae, yet I 
am ſure that they never conceve: 
aright the whole Energy, Pith and 
Dclicacy of the Phraſc 3 the know- 
ledge whereot 1s ſo necellary, that 
without it,the verſion cannot but be 
very imperfect, and to the diſadvan- 
tage of the Author. Moſt ofthoſe 


hat. tranſlate: Novels being ſen! _ 
Q 


£ | 
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of iti inſufficiency as to this part, 
Fa's |, and ſapply what they un- 
derſ{iain not by fome irregular 
Fancy of 1)icir own, and ſometimes 
not very much fitted for the pur- 
poſe. I conceive then the Art of 
Tranſlating to be like unto that of 
Portraying. He 8a very mcan 
Painter, who: can but ,reprcſent the 
meer Lineaments, and external 
Shape of a Mans Face. - The chicf 
Secret of this Art conliſts in draw- 
ing to life the very Suul it (clt; I 
mean, 17 repreſenting the very Air, 
Temper, Humour and Completion. 
For a Manis not drawn to Life, un- 
leſs the moſt habitual indiſpoſition 
of his Soul ſhine m the Piece. So 
I may proportionably ſay, to turn 
French into flat Engliſh preciſely, 1s 
not beyond thereach of the meaneſt 


Capacity but 1t 1s a piece of harder .| 


work than the unexpericnc'd are a- 


ware of, to repreſent the Original: 4 


to life :: This requires, beſides a Tipe 
Judgement, an extraordinary quic 


neſs. 
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neſs of the Imagination , with an | th 
ealie and ingeniousutterance. And | N« 
herel think it 15 not amiſsto enquire V 
in which of the two languages the 


Tranſlator ought to excel , whether | 
in that he. tranſlates from, or in | ſt; 
that he tranſlates into. I think it | 

' C5 


then no paradox to aſlert a perfect 
Knowledge of the former to be | 


more neceſlary than that of tc lat- | AF 
ter : my reaſon 1s, becauſe1t I under- | le 
ſtand never ſo well the Tour, for | P! 
inſtance, of the Ereliſh; this will a. tO 
vail me but little, it Icomprehend W. 
not that of the French likewile togel | n 
ther with its whole Encrgy and Pith , & TE 
for without this forcſatd Knowled oe | Bc 
I ſhall never be able to make a trne IE 
| and Natural Copy of the Original, Al 
| how Politcly ſoever I do write in | (0! 
Eneliſh. For a good Emeliſh Ver. | 4 
fron conliſts not in the goodneſs of WI 
the Language, abſolutely conſidered | © 
in it ſelf, but reſpe&tively to the O- | PF 
riginal, which it muſt repreſent and | ot 
equal, if poſſible, in all Senſe, On | 


the 


d 


{| inferiour to each other, or rather as 
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| the other ſide, though I underſtand 
| not ſo eminently the Language the 


Verſion is doneinto, yet it Tbe Ma- 
ſter of the Language »the Orignal is 
written in, I ſhall be capable oftran- 


| ſhting it exadtly and well. For in 


this caſe I ſhall be ſenſible of the leaſt 


' expreſlion that ſhall fall ſhort of my 

| Author, and ſo with a little more 
application I may reach him at 
' lengthby changing the Phraſe or Ex- 
| preſſion , which is not very uncaſie 


to do, till comparing the Original 
with the.Copy, I find them nothing 


near as poſſibly they can be. A 


& | good Tranſlator then may in ſo 
6 | reſpe& be as much eſteemed, as os 
|, Anthor himſclt: For fureIam wo 


ſometimes the ingenious ſort fingÞat 
' a harder Task to tranſlate, than t !* 
write, or to invent themſetves: be-® 
caule 1t 1s eaſter , no doubt, to ex- 


 prefs0ur ownthoughts, then thoſe of | 


other Mens , which are often none 


| ot the cleareſt. Their obſcurity 


may 
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metimes prove a lawful excuſe 
for our miſtakes, but we can, un- 
der no pretence, ſhun a jaſt and de- 
ſerved confuſion, it through our own 
Ignorance we quite abuſe and miſre- 
preſent our Authors. I fear he was 
of this number % ho tranſlated , Le 
port Enxine , the Enxine Bridee, in 
lien of the Euxine or Black Sea, -be- 
tween Muvtis and Tenedos, as allo 
that other, who tranſlates thus the 
receit of an eminent Phyſitian, KRe- 
pulteris panonici Rubri, Cc. take of * 
the Powder of Red Cloath Two Ounces, 
as if Panonicus was derived from the 
Latine Word Pannss, Cloath, and 
not from Parnonia, the name of a 
Country. 
; 3. I ſhall in this place take notice: 
of what but few perhaps reflect up- 
on, that as the living Languages of 
Exrope are but Fargons compared to 
E the Lative, ſo all Books done out 
| of French, Spaniſh, Italian; &8. in- 
f to Latine by an accurate, and Polite 
; Pen, and in a true and Natura) Style, 


are. 


y_— —_—_ —_ $ +) —_ 
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are always far beyond the Origi- 
nal - becauſe this Language carry- 
eth along with it a certam Energy 
; that noother reacheth. T ſhall give 

| youa proof of what [ ſay by tranſla- 
ting theſe enſuing Verſes to demon- 
ſtrate to you the wide difference be- 
tween thoſe two Languages. The 
Four firſt werepenn'd by a Man more 
eſteemed by ſome than he deſerves. 
The Anſwer was made by an Emi- 
minent Virtueſo , and a Famous Phi- 
loſopher, of whom I have ſpoken 
ſeveral times 1n this Treatiſe. 


The Deiſts Plea, 


N Atural, Religion eafte firſt, and plain, 

| Tales made 1t myſtery, Oferings made it 92in 
Sacrifces, and Feaſts were at lengeh prepar'd, 
The Ptieſts eat Roaſt-:near, and the People ſtar'd. ; 


The C, hriſtians Plea. 


_ Religion does indeed diſplay 

The duty of ſerving God, bur nor the way 3 
Man of himſelf, fickle, perverſe and blind, 
A Precipice ſooner than a way could find : 
What Worſhip God will have, himſelf muſt ceach, 
. And ſo he did by thoſe he ſent to preach. 
Who Do&rines worthy to be thought Divine, 
Confirm'd by Miracles where his Power did ſhine, 

And by thoſe wonders, inſtances did give 

things as ſtrange, as they bid us believe ) 

Why prefcr'd endleſs joys; bur lives requir'd, 
Worthy of Men that to ſuch joys aſpir'd ; _ 
Who what they taught, ſo much believ'd and priz'd, 
That for its ſake they all chings elſe diſpis'd , | 
Atid borh by irs ſtrict Rules, rheir lives did guide, 
And to atreit its Truch:, moſt gladly dy'd, 


. _ —_ F. 4 
And withour Arms ſulxlud che V\ orid ; {avec thoſe 


Whom to clear Truths (nor parts, but) Vice made 
Focs, 
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Deiſmi Defenſuo, 


Nſita nature, facilis primum, obvia cuntTis 
I Relligin, ſimul ac pia fraus miſteria ſinxit, 
Protinus illa pium, fit per pra munera, lucrum, 
Vifima cefa cadit, comutula opima parantur, 
Optima 9##que worat, populo ſpecFante, Sacerdos, 


Chriftiantſm: Defenſio. 


Nita nature pietas ſervire Tonanti 

Relliginque jubent ; methodum, ſed neutra,n1dumg 
Edvcet : hanc methodum, nulls monftrante, modumve 
Nemo ſciat : malus, (F fragilis quoque, cecus, ubique 
Mille modos mortis, pereundi mille Figuras 
Invenies Citius , quam qua ratione colendis 
Sit Deus: ipſe madum hunc doceat Deus, iþſe docebit 
Et dbcuit, quotes wveteres docuere Prophet e, 
Preconeſque novi, qua ſit ratioe colendus, 
Dinino quottes Oracula digna ſigills 
Expoſuere Gregi : tot, que, miracula firmant 
Drving virtutts opus : pr egrandibus iþſi 
Ut dita equarent ſais, tam mira patrarunt 
Quam, que; mira, fides dycuit : fed et ampla merentt 
Premia promiſere, CF gaudia neſcia finis 
Gaudia, que param poſcant ſine crimine vitam, 

t que perpetis ad gaudia talia voths 
Hinc aſpirantes deceat, doceatgue nepotes : 
Ned acuere, fide paviter tenuere, fideſjue 
D».trin s par uſque fait : ſed 77 illins erg) 
S4h pede calcarunt Rtidia in contraria wulg'ss 
wh qutd agit, ceciſyue animns ardwibus urget- 
Vrvendt qungue Norma fides his extitit : ipſam 
Sngaine fugnarunt Leti, dum morte probarent, 
Ar matumpus orbem Gens hec ſuperaret inermis 
Hs tamtun excipias Clarifima dogmata cont/t 
ns nm ingenam, ſed mens male-conſcia mwi'+ 
o No" 
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Now compare the Original with 
the Yerſon, and if you underſtand | 
the one as well as the other,you ſhall, Y 
I doubt not, confeſs, that the latter | 
as being more expreſſive than the | 
former,offers to your thoughts a ful- | 
ler Idea of the Authors meaning than 
they themſelves conld expreſs .in 

this inferiour Diale&. 

E apprehend then-Horace, Vireil, 
Ovid.and other Primitive Maſters of 
the Latine Tongue to be wrong'd and. | 

| weakned by the very beſtTranſlators, 
becauſethey appear now inaDiſguite, 
and under a borrowed ApparreLand * 
not ſo Majeſtical neither as they 
firſt appeared in. Yet if we undertake 
Or the Common Good, ſuch ſort of | 
tTanflations,weareto obſerve exatt- ' 
TIythis one Precept above all others, 
to eepreſs the full Sence of the Author, 
Witzout a too ſcrupulous regard to 
cvcr: particular Word and particle, 
unleſs it be judged material to the 
exprefing ot his intent, and meaning. | 


| 
FINIS. hong 


